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OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. : 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Tre course of Study at this Institution will commence on 


November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Sev rations will be given owes the Soasion -— " 
i Arts an 4yon ayfair *h. : 
|, CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts eee ’ : 


Agriculture .. pocesonses 
q NATURAL HISTORY, applied to} paward Forbes, F.R.S. 


seeeeeetere 


and the Arts...-++-- sates 

BCHA SCIENCE, with its} Robert Hunt, Keeper 
dr _* aries Eh ce ace ene of Mining Records. 
‘ALL > with its special ap-}John Perey, M.D. 

4 URGY, with need a, , , 


s, GROLOGY, and its practical neaeel A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
i *" | warington W. Smyth, 
¢ MINING and MINERALOGY ...... { 3"! 
urse of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
pees venty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
, 


a retraction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Palzontology, is included in the above charges. 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
aad Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
session of Five Months. 
aoe the Army and Navy, cither in the Queen's or the 
Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. ; 

Seaton who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 

i of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
HAM REEKS, at the Museum, from whom the necessary infor- 


mation be obtained. 
sand H. T. DE LA BECHYE, Director. 


poral COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 

STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN and 





Assistants, 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
sthof October next, and end on Saturday, the 2Ist of February, 
182. 

The FEE for Students working every day 


during the Session, is .......eeeee+-+- £15 0 0 
Pour days in the week, is ....ceseseseeese 12 0 0 
Three days in the week, is ..........e0+002 10 0 0 
Two days in the week, is....cc.sessesesess 8 O O 
One day in the week, is ......- Seukae 5 0 0 


Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—KING’S 
COLLEGE, London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with 
i view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated 
by an extensive Collection of Specimens, and will begin on 
Weluesday, the 8th of October, at 9 o'clock, a.m. They will be 
q on each succeeding Wednesday. 
September 26, 1851. % R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


T° EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS.—Transla- 


tions from “the Italian or French languages undertaken 
ty ote accustomed to such occupation. 


_ Address, stating terms offered, to A. B. C., Post-office, Gillingham 
‘weet, Vauxhall Bridge Road. ' 7 . 











On October Ist, 


ARTS IV. and V. of the OFFICIAL DESORIP- 
Cie cle gee CATALOGUE, containing the 
wupleting the Work. Index of Names and Subjects, 


Sg Fa ERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

3 ‘ES and SONS, Printers. 

Oficial Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


ACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE 
B No. CCOCXXXII., for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. is 


CONTENTS, 


a Essays of Mr, Helps. 


¥ Novel ; or, Varictie ie Sine sie ; ao 
New Zealanders. in English Life. Part XIV. 


Revolution. 
Levantine Rambles. 





The 
Slam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
i} E N TL he price 2s. 6d. of 
MISCELLANY 
Unsuccessful Great Me™ : 
Sark. 





an Usurers, 

dee nt the Kafirs; or, Notes of Five Years’ Resi- 
Six upon Ponte Africa. 
Rattlesnakes, 


Y Pirgt Visit to “ The Rock.” 


Richara &e. &e. &e., 
Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


(WLBURN NEW SPORTING STORY. 
roar ee MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


T Will contai 
Tow ; ontain the commencement of 
I HALL 's HEART-ACHES AND HORSES.” 





This day is published, Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 


‘ Ty T rar y ‘ r Y 
YHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER contains: — Animal Magnetism.— Leaves from 
the Portfolio ofa Manager, No.IX. Authors, Actors,and Amateurs. 
—Lines for an Album.—The Lianhan Shee. By D. F. M‘Carthy. 
—Chatterton: A Story of the year 1770. Part II.—Modern Travels 
in the Mediterranean and the East.—The Lyre and Sword, or the 
W orks of Korner.—Maurice Tierney, the Soldier of Fortune. 
Chap. XLVI. A Glance at the “Prefeeturo de Police.” Chap. 
XLV II. The Village of Schwartz-ach.— Memoirs of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies.--Slingsby in Scotland, Part II. Conclusion. 
—The late Rey. Samuel O'Sullivan, D.D. 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
| Booksellers. , 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCIL, 


will be published early in October.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 


| lishers before Tuesday, the 30th inst.; and BILLS not later than 


Wednesday; October Ist. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 








BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 


of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Vol. I1., containing the 
Author's recent Additions. Also, 
ANTIGNOSTIKUS ; or, Spirit of Tertullian. 
Translated from the German by J. E. RYLAND. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden 


| NEANDER'S HISTORY of the PLANTING 
| 4 





~ Al ’ . » "J vl 

_'PHE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 
price ls. 6d. contains :— 

. Lamartine’s Restoration of Monarchy In France. 

- The Creed of Christendom. 

- Mayhew’s Revelations of London. 

. Sherman’s Memoir of William Allen, 

. Recent Poetry. 

. Neapolitan Atrocities—Mr. Gladstone's Letters. 

. Episcopal Revenues. 

. Review of the Month, &c. &e. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., or 3s. cloth, 


A CHURCH WITHOUT A PRELATE. The 
Apostolical and Primitive Church, popular in its Government and 
simple in its Worship. By the Rev. L. COLEMAN. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Dr. AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 

Second Edition, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. Translated and Compiled from the Works of Augusti. 
With numerous additions from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others. 
By the Rey. L. COLEMAN. With Plates. 


Fourth Edition, price 6s. cloth, 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Joun Jauny, 
D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages, Biblical Antiquities, 
&c., in the University of Vienna. Translated by THOMAS C. 
UPHAM, Bowdoin College, United States. 


Third Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH. Translated from the German of JOHN JAHN, D.D. 
With an Appendix, containing the History of the Jews to the 
Reign of Adrian. By CALVIN E. STOWE, A.M. 


Fifth Thousand, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. | Trans- 
lated, without Abridgment, by T. J. CONANT. With a Course of 
Exercises, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by the Translator. 

“The best Hebrew Grammar extant is the work of a German— 
Gesenius. The London Edition is the most beautiful specimen 
of Hebrew typography that, probably, has ever appeared in 
England.’’—Monruiy Curonicre. 

London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


oto 


i an ore 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


OLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALI- 

’ TIES; being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in California 
and the Pacific Islands. By WILLIAM SHAW. 

“This book is most excellent: the author has a good story to 
tell, and he tells it in a plain vigorous manner. His 316 pages of 
truth have humour and incident enough for the 1000 pages of a 
three-volume novel.”"—ExAMIner. 

“Mr. Shaw suffered, and saw sufferings, such as in fiction would 
seem unnatural. His career was one continued series of hard- 
ships, privation, and labour, with frequent danger and risk of 
life."".—Srrcraror. 

“This plain unvarnished tale of a gold-seeker in California 
comes opportunely as precept and example, conveying a faithful 
impression of the disappointment and hardships that await the 
great mass of gold-diggers, and of the demoralizing effects of a 
lust of gold on a community.’—MorninoG Post. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
Lately published, small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. By the Author 
of “ Sketches of Cantabs.”’ 
“ Sensible as well as witty, accurate as well as facetious, it de- 
serves to be popular.’’"—Mornino Post. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SKETCHES OF CANTABS. Second Edition. 
With two Illustrations by PHIZ. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
“We have laughed heartily at these Sketches, and recommend 
them to the reader who has a taste for real mirth, sly humour 
and gentlemanly good-natured satire "'—EXAMINER. 
London: Earle, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Strect. 





A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


SHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA; 


chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the 
Rey. T. LUND, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 12mo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. , 

“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clear- 
ness.""—ATHEN EUM. 

“In order to ascertain how far the Author's performance comes 
up to his design, we have paid particular attention to those places 
where the learner is most likely to stumble upon acknowledged 
difficulties...... In all these we have much reason to admire the 
happy art of the Author in making crooked things straight, and 
rough places smooth. The Student must be hopelessly obtuse who 
does not, in following the guidance of Mr. Lund, obtain increasing 
light and satisfaction in every step of his way; and such, too, is 
the strictly scientific as well as simple nature of the course pur- 
sued, that he who makes hims¢lf master of it, will have laida 
firm foundation for an extensive and lofty superstructure of ma- 


BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


()¥! D'S METAMORPHOSES, literally translated 
into English Prose, with Notes, and Explanation of each 
Fable. Post 8vo. Frontispiece, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


I IDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY: a 
History of Christian Art, translated from the French, with 
upwards of 150 beautiful outline engravings. In two yolumes. 
Post 8yo. Vol. I. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 











BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
QTOCKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES of CHEMIS- 
hI TRY, exemplified in a series of simple Experiments, with 
upwards of 200 Diagrams and Engravings; translated from the 
German. Post Svo, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, folded in a Case, price 3s. plain, or 5s. coloured, 


N OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT 
df EXHIBITION; showing a few extra Articles and Visitors. 
By RICHARD DOYLE. 

“ Executed in the best style of its author, and worthy of the 
once- favoured artist of Puach."'—Globe. 
“A collection of National Portraits, such as only Doyle himself 
could draw."'—Atlas. 
London. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by all Book- 
scllers, and at every Railway Station. 





Second Edition, entirely revised and brought down to the present 
day, including matter never before Published, selected by per 
mission of the Hon. Court of Directors from original Documents. 
In one Volume, 650 pages, with a copious Index, price 12s 
A NCIENT AND MODERN INDIA, being a 

4 Popular History from the earliest period down to the pre- 

sent year. By the late Dr. W.C, TAYLER, Edited and continued 

by P. J. MACKENNA, Fsq., many years resident in India, 

James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street, London. A Catalogue of 

Oriental Works free by Post. 

PARLOUR LIBRARY, VOL. LXVI., for October.—A double 

volume, price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, containing 


(THE CONVICT; a Tale. By G, P. R, James, 


By the same Author in this popular series :—~— 





Henry Masterton, | Gipsy. 

John Marston Hall, One in a Thousand, 
Brigand. Gowrie. 

Smuggler. Robber. 

Philip Augustus. Mary of Burgundy. 
Darnley. Morley Ernstein. 
Castleneau. 


Simms and M'Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, London, and Belfast. 


“N R. HODSON has published a very small 


Book, but much more interesting and instructive than 
most large volumes. It isan American book, by T. 8. ARTHUR, 
called ‘ Debtor and Creditor.’ The object is to show the process 
of involvement by a tradesman in difficulties; how one step suc- 
ceeds to another, till what would once have been misfortune 
assumes all the appearances of fraud. The incidents succeed so 
rationally, and the tale is worked up with so much talent and 
probability, that every reader will be interested, and may learn a 
moral which may do them good for the rest of their lives."'—Atlae, 

8. ARTHUR'S EIGHTPENNY TALES. 

DEBTOR and CREDITOR. A Tale of the Times. 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS; or, The Rich Man’s Error. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. A Tale for the Rich and Poor. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. A Tale forthe Rich and Poor. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 
THE HEIRESS. A Story of Trials. 
THE LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from the Everyday Book of 
an American Lady. 
MARRIED and SINGLE; or, Marriage and Celibacy Contrasted. 
SWEETHEARTS and WIVES; or, Before and After Marriage. 
LOVERS and HUSBANDS; a Story of Married Life. 
*,” The last three may be had in One Volume, cloth gilt and 
lettered, 3s.; or morocco, 4s. and upwards. 
London: Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Linco)n’s Inn. 


IT AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CHARLES CZERNY. 
Twenty-second Edition, large music folio, 4s. 
“This is the Twenty-second Edition, and a cheaper or more 
useful work was never published. Valuable as it has hitherto 
been to preceptors and students, the present issue is an improve- 
ment even upon the former ones, and such is the demand for it 
that the sale, we understand, now reaches the large number of 
five hundred copies monthly. It is complete in every point, and 
so simple and well arronged, that a child might become proficient 
by attending to its cirections. The exercises commence with 
standard melodies, and gradually go on increasing in brilliancy 
until the most sparkling music of modern composcrs is accom- 
plished without difficulty, We are not at all surprised that the 
work should have become so popular, considering its merits and 
cheapness.’’—Vide Nontn Wars Canonicie, April 12. 
London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, publishers 











thematica! acquirement.”—Tur Epvcator. 





and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 


to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
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8, New Braurxeton Stazet, Sept. 27. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
In Two Volumes 8yvo0, 28s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language; Biographical Notices ; 
an Account of the Periods in which a Author lived 
and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and 
observations on the Works themselves. 
BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 


Il. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d., the 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S. 


BISHOP OF LIMERICK, ARDFURT, AND AGHADOER. 


By tue Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Author of “The One Primeval Language.” 


Rector of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral; formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


Itf, 

In Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
LADY AVICE. 
A NOVEL. 
1v. 

In Two Vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


SCINDE; or, The Unhappy Valley. 


BY LIEUT. BURTON, 
Author of ‘“‘ Goa and the Blue Mountains,” &c. 


In post a 10s, 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


_ Iw 1848, 1849, ap 1850, 
BY ROBERT MeMICKING. 





Early in October, in iss Yale 8vo, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF POLI- 
TICAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN AFFPGHAN- 
ISTAN THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE PERIOD OF BRITISJ CON- 
NEXION WITH THAT COUNTRY. 

BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
*." Written from the unpublished Lerrers anp Jovrwats or 

THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND PottTicaL Orricens em- 

ployed in Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of British 

connexion with that country. 
Including the Unpublished Correspondence of SIR W. H. 

MACNAGHTEN, Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul; The 

LETTERS and JOURNALS of SIR ALEXANDER BURNES; 

MAJOR ELDRED POTTINGER, (including his Journal of the 

Siege of Herat); CAPTAIN ARTHUR CONOLLY, (including the 

Journal of his Bokhara Captivity ;) SIR JASPER NICHOLLS, 

(Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army;) The CORRESPON- 

DENCE of GENERAL ELPHINSTONE, SHELTON, POLLOCK, 

NOTT, SALE, &c. &.; together with the LETTERS of SHAH 

S800JAH, AKBAR KHAN, FUTTEH JUNG, and MOONSHEE 

MOHUN LAL. All now first published from the Original 

Manuscript. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND, VOL. III. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 

To be completed in Eight Volumes. Price 12s. each. 

The Third Volume contains the Lives and Portraits of the fol- 

lowing Queens:—Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Katharine 

Howard, Katharine Parr, Queens of Henry VIII.; and Mary, first 
Queen Regnant of England and Treland. 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 














Now ready, in 3 vols. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


“MRS. MATHEWS ; or, Family Mysteries.” 


MARIAN WITHERS. 


By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of “ Zoe,” &c. 
“* Pull of cleverness and originality.”—Eximrx en. 
“ The best of Miss Jewsbury's novels."—Carric. . 


Itt. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 


By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq., Author of “Travels in Ethiopia 
and Visit to the Great Oasis,” &e. Two ¥ oo. 
s cis. 2 . o Volumes, with Tustra 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT'S PERIODICALS 
FOR OCTOBER, 1851. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY. 


Part III., price 6d. 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: 


THE NATIONAL EDITION. 


Parts XXIII. and XXIV., price 1s. each; also Section XI., price 
2s. 6d,; and Volume II., COMEDIES, in handsome cloth binding, 
price 7s. 6d 


HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Part V., price 6d. ; 
And Volume I., in cloth boards, lettered, price 3s. 


THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPAIDIA 
OF GEOGRAPHY : 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Part IX., price 2s. 6d, 


MAPS AND ATLASES 
OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Single Maps, plain, 6d. each ; coloured, 9d. 


The whole of the Maps are corrected to the present time, anda 
Prospectus, with full particulars, and Descriptive Catalogues of 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S Publications, completed and in pro- 
gress, will be forwarded (post free) on application to the Publisher. 


London: Charles Knight, Fleet Street. 


COMPLETION OF DR. HARVEY’S 
ALGZE. 




















Just published, in Royal 8vo and Royal 4to, 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: 


OR, 
A Bistory of British Sea-Weevs. 
BY 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 
M.D., M.R.1.A. 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society, 





These magnificent volumes contain a coloured 
figure, of the natural size, of every species of British 
Sea- Weed, accompanied with highly magnified views 
of its structure and fructification. An entire plate 
is devoted to each species, the number of plates 
in the work amounting to three hundred and sixty. 
The History and Description of the Plates, with 
the Synopses and Indexes, occupy 424 pages. 
The Work is published in three volumes, each 
containing 120 plates, arranged in the order of 
publication, or in four volumes arranged systema- 
tically according to Dr. Harvey’s Synopsis, In 
the latter arrangement one volume is devoted to 
the MELANOSPERMEA, two to the RHODOSPERMES, 
and one to the CHLOROSPERMES. 





‘The drawings are beautifully executed by the author 
himself on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and 
the whole account of the species drawn up in such a way as 
cannot fail to be instructive, even to those who are well 
acquainted with the subject. The greater part of our more 
common Algw have never been illustrated in a manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology.”— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 





The price of the work, complete, strongly bound 
in cloth, is as follows :— 


In three volumes Royal 8vo, arranged in 
the order of publication ih ge ~ . } £7 ua ¢ 


In four vol Royal 8vo, cs 
temationliy eccorting to the Bynopas S27 17 © 
A few Copies have been beautifully printed on 
large paper. 





REEVE and BenHaM, 





[September 9 7 





ALBEMARLE Street, September 185] 
, . 


LITERATURE FOR THE RAIL, 








Mr. Murray, anxious to respond to the timely 
and judicious appeal made lately by “The Times” 
newspaper,” and to take advantage of the oppor. 
tunity thus offered—of furnishing Railway readers 
and the public in general, with books at once 
cheap, valuable, and instructive, hastens to an- 
nounce the publication of a new series of works, 
which he proposes to entitle 


MURRAY'S 
READING FOR THE RAIL: 


or Cheap Books in a large, handsome, and readable 
type, to be brought out at short intervals, and vary. 
ing in prices from One Shilling and upwards. 


The principle which will guide him in the selection 
of these works, will be to disseminate sound and 
entertaining information and innocent amusement, 
by which he hopes to counteract and supersede the 
trivial, and often immoral, publications at present 
destroying the taste, and corrupting the morals of 
Railway Readers, more especially of the young. He 
designs to introduce a class of works not merely to 
be read on the Railway, and thrown aside at the 
end of the journey, but such as shall deserve a per- 
manent place on the shelves of the library. 


It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the 
Home and Colonial Library. 





WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


I 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being 
a Selection from the Lirrrary Papers which have 
appeared in that JouRNAL, Reprinted by permissio2. 


Feap. 8vo. 4s. 
ul 


THE CHACE. By Nrawrop. With Wood: 
cuts, Feap. 8vo, ls. 
Il. 


“THE FORTY-FIVE;” or, Tas Resu- 


LION In ScoTLaND. By Lorp Maxon, Post Bro, %. 


To be followed by 


BEES and FLOWERS. Reprinted from 
the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 


Vv. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 
Vi. 


THE ROAD. By Nrsgop. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


Woodeuts. 


vil. 


— - the 
POLITICAL EXPERIEN CE ba a 
WISDOM of the ANCIENTS: 8 Man 

Elector. By SrrMovrn TREMENHEESE. 


ersamaamaeeena 


* See “ LITERATURE OF THE RAIL.” 
“The Times.” With a Preface, for General 


Repristed 
108. 








Cotzvanx and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 











The Juiger of ene with Sketches of 


their Lives, and iscellaneous Notices con- 
nected with the Courts at Westminster, from 
the time of the Conquest. By Edward 
Foss, F.S.A. Vols. 3 and 4. ngmans. 
Tar author of the work before us, now called 
to the bar, was, we believe, for many years a 
solicitor of high standing in the metropolis. 
He had the good fortune tp acquire the means 
of quitting the practice of his profession in 
middle life, while his literary energies were 
in fall vigour. In this good fortune the 


oa have also reason to rejoice, since so | 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


and disgraced. Their offences were inquired 
into, but the inquiry was not parliamentary, 
and no record is extant of the particulars. 
It is probable that bribery and false judgment 
were the principal charges against them. 
Their dishonest practices strike us forcibly 
when viewed in contrast with the high honour 
and spotless integrity which distinguish the 
eminent men who now fill their places, but 
some allowance must be made for the age in 
which they lived. Mr. Foss hazards an 
apology for their guilt in the smallness of 
their stipends, which, he tells us, were quite 
inadequate to their support; and if the defi- 
ciency were to be made up in fees, he con- 
siders it not surprising that the desire to 
increase them should sometimes overcome 


from depriving them of his services, it | their virtue. In the reign of Henry IV. a 
has enabled him to employ those energies law was passed for the punishment of an 
zealously for their benefit. Mr. Foss has, in | judge who received gifts beyond the king's 


many ways, contributed to the improvement | fee. 


and advancement of the legal profession, and 
his literary pursuits, it will be seen, are still 
incidentally connected withit. These two new 
yolumes, the third and fourth, of his laborious 
undertaking contain notices of four hundred 
and seventy-three judges, with surveys of 
the reigns during which they flourished, car- 
rying the history up to the year 1845. <A 
subject of such interest and importance, 
handled with masterly judgment and acute- 
ness, cannot fail to constitute a valuable 
work, It will be valuable to the descendants 
of those great men whose virtues and whose 
talents it commemorates,—valuable to those 
who are treading the same path, and hope to 
reach the same goal, in enabling them to trace 
the careers of bye-gone judges and chancellors 
—incaleulably valuable to the student, as con- 
taining in itself the pith of the old legal docu- 
ments, It is a work demanding great labour 
and research, and Mr. Foss deserves infinite 


credit for the industry and perseverance of. 


his investigations, and for his judicious use of 
the materials at hand. He is evidently in 
lore with his subject, and is unsparing in the 
attention he has bestowed upon it. His 
surveys are clear and simple—his biogra- 
phical sketches short and concise. They are 
not encumbered with doubtful and uninterest- 


ing detail ; nor is there any attempt to fill up | 





the hiatus which necessarily often occurs in | 
the evidence by useless hypothesis and weari- 
‘meargument. The facts brought forward | 
we strongly substantiated, and where the 


aacient records are silent, Mr. Foss has the 
good sense to be silent too. 


¢ third volume 5 ey with a survey of | 


the reign of Edward 


the ‘English Jus- 


tinian,” a monarch who has perhaps contri- | 


= more than any other to the amend- 
\ and firm establishment of our laws. 
ae could be worse than the state in 

found the Jegal administration of 
slawae a The civil wars and lax disci- 
the preceding reign had produced 
a peg Which it required all his firmness 
. male? to overrule. Corruption and 
h- +o ge g common ¢rimes,—so common 
of inat: to lose the name of crimes—a court 


was literally a ‘den of thieves,’ and | 


¥ 
ample jictermined to make a startling ex- 


from F 


of corrupt judges and illegal de- 
.. /8 temper was arbitrary, and, on 


~ 8¢vere. His measure . 3 
tad decided, Out of all pmemental ake | delivered the pieces, ‘ pecias argenti,’ to the Chan- 
ut two were found whose | 


Mere pure; the rest were dismissed The curious question which arose out of this 


{til bench 


f royal indignation. On his return | 





ance he was met on all sides with | 


The crime of Thomas de Weyland, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
was of even a graver nature, and is entered 
upon with more minuteness. He was accused 
of inciting his servants to murder, and after- 
wards sheltering them from punishment. He 
escaped from custody, and took refuge, dis- 
guised as a novice, with the Friars Minor of 
St. Edmonsbury. For forty days, according 
to law, the sanctuary was respected. Then 
the introduction of provisions was forbidden. 
The friars were not proof against the prohibi- 
tion; they soon retired, and the fallen judge 
surrendered. He had the option given him 
either to stand his trial, to be imprisoned for 
life, or to abjure the realm. He availed him- 
self of the last alternative, to which he was 
entitled by virtue of his sanctuary. The 
ceremony consisted of his walking barefoot 
and bareheaded, holding a crucifix, from his 
prison to the sea-shore, and being placed in 
the vessel provided for his transportation. 
His property fell to the Crown. The fine 
imposed at this time upon Ralph de Hengham, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, is said to 
have been used to build a clock-house at 
Westminster, and furnish it with a clock, to 
be heard in Westminster Hall. Some writers 

uestion the probability of this on the ground 
that clocks were not then in common use,— 
but that they were invented is quite certain. 
A contemporary entry of expenses shows that 
one, costing thirty pounds, was Bw up in 
Canterbury Cathedral in 1292. There is no 
actual evidence that the great clock within 
the palace of Westminster was erected at this 
time, but its existence in 1370 is clearly 
proved, by the entry, in the roll of that period, 
of sixpence a day for the payment of one John 
Nicole ‘ for the custody thereof.’ 

It was in the reign of Edward II. that the 
Chancellor first held his sittings in Westmin- 
ster Hall, and the commencement of the pecu- 
liar jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery may 
be dated from this period. In this reign also 
occurred the precedent under which the Lord 
Chancellor now claims, as his perquisite, the 
fragments of the broken seal when a new one 
is substituted :— 

‘On June 4th, 1320, the king, ‘in his green 
chamber of the Palace of Westminster,’ caused two 
small seals to be brought before him, viz., one of 
the time of his father of blessed memory, which was 
used in England when his father was in Flanders, 
and the other which was used in England, when 
the present king was in France, and there caused 


the small seal of his father’s time to be broken, and 


°'s 09 


cellor, ‘ tanquam feodum ipsius Cancellarii. 


| 


custom, on the accession of William IV., is 
mentioned by Lord Campbell in a note to his 
Introduction to the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ 
where he records that an amicable dispute on 
the subject took place between two of the 
most eminent men who ever held the office. 
Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor when the 
order was given that a new Great Seal should 
be made; but when it was finished, and the 
order was given for using it, Lord Brougham 
was Chancellor. Each, therefore, claimed the 
old one; Lord Lyndhurst contending that the 
date of the first order was the time to be 
referred to—Lord Brougham, that the moment 
in which it ceased to be used was the moment 
in which it passed to the then Chancellor. 
The matter was laid before His Majesty, who, 

with great judgment, ordered the seal to be 

divided between the two noble claimants. It 

consisted of two parts, for making an impres- 

sion on both sides of the wax sppentee to 

letters patent. One represented the King on 

his throne—the other on horseback. is 

Majesty ordered each part to be set in a 

magnificent silver salver, and presented them 

respectively to the late and present Chan- 

eellor. 

Mr. Foss traces in these volumes the insti- 
tution of the several Inns of Court and 
Chancery. There is no actual proof that, 
with the exception of two, they were esta- 
blished as schools for the study of the law in 
the reign of Edward III., as is commonly 
supposed. Tradition asserts their existence 
boldly, but it is tradition unsupported by any 
sort of testimony. The earliest mention of 
them is by Fortescue. He wrote between 
the years of 1460 and 1470; and although he 
speaks in terms of high eulogy of “ ten lesser 
inns, sometimes more, called Inns of Chancery, 
and four greater, called Inns of Court,” he is 

uite silent as to their histories and names. 
They seem to have been schools for general 
instruction as well as for law studies. For. 
tescue mentions that “there is both in the 
Inns of Court and the Inns of Chancery a 
sort of academy or gymnasium, fit for persons 
of their station, where they learn singing and 
all kinds of music, dancing, and such other 
accomplishments and diversions as are suitable 
to their quality, and such as are usually prac- 
tised at Court.” In Term time, we are told 
the students attended at the Courts at West- 
minster “in great numbers, as it were to 

ublic schools, and are there instructed in all 
finds of law learning, and in the practice of 
the Courts.” ‘Out of Term, the greater part 
apply themselves to the study of the law; 
upon festival days and after the offices of the 
church are over, they employ themselves to 
the study of sacred and profane history. Here 
everything which is good and virtuous is to 
be learnt. All vice is discouraged and 
banisht.” Fortescue then remarks that 
‘knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of 
the kingdom, often place theirchildren in those 
Inns of Court, not so much to make the laws 
their study, but to form their manners and 
preserve them from the contagion of vice ;” 
and his statement of the number of students, 
which would seem to reach near two thou- 
sand, tends to show that this must have been 
a common practice. A long and very inte- 
resting account of the four greater courts, 
which it would exceed our limits to enter 
upon, is given in the ‘ Survey of the Reign of 
enry VI.’ There is no doubt that the ‘ four 
greater inns’ to which Fortescue refers are 
Lincoln’s Inn, the two Temples, and Gray’s 


ae 





Inn ; but it is impossible to decide exactly at 
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what period, during the interval that elapsed 
between Edward's accession and the writings 
of this author, they passed from private hands 
into the possession of the students of the law : 


“< It must not be imagined,” says Mr. Foss, ‘‘ that 
the French word hostel, nor the English word inn, 
nor the Latin word hospitium, was confined in its 
meaning to a place where the study of the law was 
pursued. Its simple signification was the mansion 
or residence of an individual or family, and in that 
sense the word was used at that time in each lan- 
guage, both in common parlance, and in the records 
of the country. In France, we find the same 
meaning still attached to the word, and in most of 
the English inns of Court and Chancery the name 
of the family to whom they belonged is still per- 
petuated, as Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Clifford’s 
Inn, Thavies’ Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Barnard’s Inn.”’ 

Clifford’s Inn and Thavies’ Inn are the only 
two of the existence of which, in this reign, 
there is documentary evidence. Of Clement’s 
Inn, Mr. Foss says :— 

“If we were to accept Shakspeare as an histo- 





rical authority, we should be bound to place 
Clement's Inn also as a receptacle for students of | 
the law in the reign of Edward III. In the second | 
part of the play of Henry I V., Justice Shallow says— 


* I was once of Clement's Inn; where I think they will 
talk of mad Shallow yet ;’ 


and Cousin Silence afterwards reminds him— 
‘That's fifty-five year ago.’”’ 

This would fix the period in Edward’s 
reign, but as we have no other evidence of 
the fact, we can only receive the bard’s 
description of the ‘mad days’ of the ‘ swinge- 
bueklers’ and the ‘bona robas,’ and _ his 
allusion to ‘Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show,’ 
as pictures of his own age, illustrating the 
practices and manners which he himself had 
witnessed among the young students. 

Of this there can be no manner of doubt. 
Shakspeare, the first of poets, was no histo- 
rian. When dramatic effect and _ historical 
accuracy are at variance, he frequently sacri- 
fices the latter. Mr. Foss has occasion more 
than once to combat the delusion cherished 
hy some enthusiastic admirers of the poet on 
this point. Every one is familiar with the 
speech of Henry V., in which he re-invests 
Sir William Gascoigne with the ‘balance 
and the sword’ in those noble lines— 


** You did commit me, 
For which I do commit into your hands 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 
With this remembrance—that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 
As you have done ’gainst me. There is my hand; 
You shall be as a father to my youth; 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practised wise directions.” 


These good intentions fall to the ground 
before the sober investigations of Mr. Foss. 
We can see nothing very magnanimous even 
had Henry retained in office so valuable a 
servant, but that he did not do so is most 
conclusively proved. The patent of Sir Wil- 
liam Hankford, as Chief Justice of the Court 


| tion of the unfortunate prisoner. It is curious, 


under Henry V. He is certainly named by 
the title of ‘Chief Justice of our Lord the 
King,’ in the summons to Parliament the day 
after the accession, before there was time to 
supersede him, but we have shown how wy 
Mr. Foss proves him to have been displaced. 
This is one of several blunders committed by 
Lord Campbell and corrected by Mr. Foss. 

In the Life of Sir Thomas Billing, Mr. 
Foss dwells at some length on the injustice 
of the character ascribed to him by Lord 
Campbell, and disproves very successfully 
some of the charges against him. The notice 
is too long to be entered on here in all its 
pa ticulars. One specimen of the inaccuracy 
of his Lordship’s statements respecting him 
will suffice :— 

‘Lord Campbell, quoting from ‘ Baker's Chro- 
nicle’ and Hale’s ‘ Pleas of the Crown,’ mentions 
Billing as the judge who tried Walter Walker for 
saying he would make his son ‘ heir to the Crown,’ 
meaning his inn so called; and he gives the judge’s 
ruling of the case, with the conviction and execu- 





however, that his lordship, when, five pages before, 
he cites Sir Nicholas Throgmorton’s address to 
Chief Justice Bromley, omits there the Chief 
Justice’s answer, referring to this very ‘Crown’ 
case, though he does not name the prisoner; by 
which it appears that Markham was the judge, and | 
an acquittal was the consequence of his honest | 
ruling. One would have thought that if Throgmor- 

ton’s testimony in favour of Markham were to be 

received, Bromley’s acquiescence founded on that 

trial would be equally good; the more especially | 
as Bromley lived a hundred years nearer the period | 
than Hale. But if this omission is curious, what 
will our readers think when it turns out that neither 
Baker nor Hale state the case as occurring in Bil- 
ling’s time; and further, that Stow (p. 415) gives 
the precise date of Walker’s trial, viz., March 12, 
1460, more than four years before Billing was on 
the bench; adding, that the charge against him 
was for words spoken of the title of King Edward 
when he was proclaimed, and Fabyan (p. 639) con- 
firms him in the date.” 

With every respect for Lord Campbell’s 
erudition, and gratitude for his valuabe 
labours in the cause of historical literature, 
we deem it essential to point out these care- 
less blunders, for such we must certainly hold 
them to be. A little more of the diligence 
and patience which Mr. Foss’s book displays 
throughout, would have been of great ad- 
vantage to the pages of the Chief Justice. 
It is really too bad, by this reckless adoption 
of an old tradition, to take away the life of 
poor Walter Walker, and the character of 
respectable Judge Billing, and to throw a 
deep stain on the administration of our law. 
We trust that in the next edition of Lord 
Campbell's work, having been thus arraigned, 
he will, either in his character of accused, 
confess and make full reparation for his 
offence, or that, as Chief Justice, he will ex- | 
ecute upright judgment on himself. 

We confess, however, our obligation to 





of King’s Bench, is dated March 29, 1413, 


eight days after the accession of Henry V., and | 


he continued in his post throughout the reign. 
Mr. Foss remarks with much justice :— 
‘‘The peculiar period chosen for this act, and its 
precipitancy, in contrast with the delay in issuing 
the new patents to the other judges, seem strongly 


to show that it resulted from the king's peremptory | 


mandate, rather than Gascoigne’s personal choice : 
and consequently to raise a suspicion that the 
indignity he had laid upon the prince was not 
‘washed in Lethe, and forgotten’ by the King.” 


Lord Campbell has Shakspeare’s error 
without Shakspeare’s excuse. He asserts 
positively that Sir William Gascoigne filled 
the office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 





Mr. Foss for relieving our minds on the 
subject of this case, which, from childhood, 
_always appeared to us to have been one of 
the hardest in the whole history of England. 
|We trust the honest vintner did, in truth, 
hand down the ‘Crown’ to his son and his 
son’s son. 

A curious and highly improbable account 
of the death of Sir Wiliam Hankford is given 
by his biographers :— 

** He is stated to have become weary of his life ; 
and, with an intention of getting rid of it, to have 
given strict orders to his keeper to shoot any person 
found at night in his park, who would not stand 
when challenged ; and then to have thrown himself 
in the keeper’s way, and to have been shot dead, | 








multiplied charges with which the duke perpetuzlly 





— 


in pursuance of his own commands, The cause of 
0) 


vit del conduct is represented to have bm 

Eg _Gangerous comin 
evils ; which could only have arisen from a disea; 
imagination, as there was nothing at that mig 
the political horizon to portend the initio of 
thirty years’ distance. Holinshed introduces this 
event as happening in 1470, 10 Edward TV. v “ 
nearly fifty years after the death of the Chief Justice 
The story, however, was long believed in the 
neighbourhood of his seat at Annery, in Monklej - 
and an old oak bearing his name was shown in th, 
park, where it was said he had fallen, He was 
interred in the church of Monkleich where a 
monumental brass, of which there are now no 
remains, represented him kneeling in his robes,” 

Mr. Foss attempts to dispel, in some de. 
gree, the unfavourable impression gathered 
from meanness delineation of Cardinal 
Beaufort. Te admits him to have been 
‘evidently fond of money, ambitious of power, 
jealous of rivalry, and more attentive to his 
political than his episcopal duties,’ thus con. 
firming Salisbury’s description— 

‘* Oft have I seen the haughty Cardinal— 
More like a soldier than a man o’ the church, 
As stout, and proud, as he were lord of all,— 


Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 
Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.” 


“But,” continues Mr. Foss, “looking at the public 
evidences that are still extant, not excluding the 
assailed him, there is little that can affect his cha- 
racter as a man anxious at once to serve his 
sovereign and to promote his country’s welfare. 


| The popular voice had been strongly in his favour; 


and when we recollect that during his ministerial 
career, France was both won and lost to England, 
we cannot wonder that the prejudice excited against 
him towards the close of his life, from the supposi- 
tion, whether well or ill-founded, that the national 
disasters had arisen from his counsels, should 
extinguish the memory of his former praises, and 
that, being the last popular impression of his cha- 


'racter, it should alone survive him, and form a 


tradition sufficiently recognised to warrant. its 
introduction into a dramatic representation.” 

The truth of the well-known and most 
striking scene of the Cardinal's death, of the 
‘black despair’ that filled his bosom, the 
‘busy wedilies fiend’ ‘that laid strong siege 
unto his soul,’ Mr. Foss would overthrow, on 
the ground that ‘the pious codicil he made to 
his will four days before his death is a sutl- 
cient contradiction of the allegation that he 
died in despair.’ Without wishing to adopt 
Shakspeare as an historical authority, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Foss on the strength of 
this refutation. A few pious words would not 
counteract the remorse of an evil life. : 

Fuller says, in his ‘ Worthies of Cornwall, 
“there passeth a pleasant tradition in this 
county, how there standeth a man of great 
strength and stature, with a black bill in his 
hand, at Polstonbridge (the first entrance into 
Cornwall, as you pass towards Launceston 
where the assizes are holden), ready to knoc 
down all the lawyers that should, offer to 
plant themselves in that county; ane. 
adds, ‘in earnest,’ that few of that sng 
have there come to any eminence. Mr. a 
gives a sketch of Robert Tresillian, ein 
man, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench “ 
the time of Richard II., who, if taken te 
specimen of the lawyers of the county, # : 
us no reason to regret their scarcity. of 
came into office during the insurrection ; 
Wat Tyler, and entered at once - - 
punishment of the rebels. It was a oon ad 
tion exactly suited to his taste. “*¢ 


e 
panied the King to St. Albans, = 


to present the 


, 


adopted a somewhat novel form 


‘He forced one jury of twelve | 
ringleaders, according to a list previ y 
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‘ury was next empanelled, who confirmed 
—- ¥ the first ; and then the same course 
was adopted with a third jury. No witnesses ap- 

to have been examined, but every party 
ae was condemned on the personal knowledge 
of these thirty-six men. The executions here and 
in other counties are described as being most 
numerous ; and Tresillian’s cruelty as having had no 

lel till the campaign of Judge Jefferies, three 
centuries afterwards. Knighton, a contemporary 
chronicler, states, that whoever was accused before 
him, whether guilty or innocent, was sure to be 
condemned; and other writers have extended the 
number to fifteen hundred.”’ 

His own turn came before many years had 
passed. He was the associate of Robert de 
Vere and Chancellor de la Pole—the partner 
of their crimes and of their punishment. 
According to Froissart, he was beheaded, and 
afterwards hanged upon a gibbet; but the Par- 
liament Roll states that he was drawn from 
the Tower through the city, and hanged at 

burn. 

“OF course, many of the biographies, dating 
from so early a period, can involve nothing 
but an accumulation of dates. Little is known 





of the personal history of the individuals to | he m ' 
| portant in an inquiry, and sometimes supplies the 


whom they relate, and but slight credence 
can be given to the traditions that have de- 
scended tous. How wholly devoid of truth 
they are, in some instances, will be seen by 
the following account of Sir John Hody, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the 
reign of Henry VI.:— 

“Prince relates a tradition, that when his son 
Thomas was tried before him at the assizes, and 
found guilty of a capital crime, he with his own 
mouth pronounced sentence of death upon him. 
How this tradition originated it would be useless 
toinquire, but that it is untrue there can be no 
question ; for his eldest son, John, could not have 
been more than six or seven years old at his father’s 
death ; and Thomas, who was his third son, must 
of course have been still younger, and incapable 
therefore of committing a capital offence.” 


As Mr. Foss very justly remarks, the re- 
futation of the tale will not detract from the 
worth of the Chief Justice; ‘for in these days 
we have scarce virtue enough to admire so 
unnatural an exhibition of stoicism that might 
80 easily have been avoided.’ There is, in- 
deed, little cause for admiration in the super- 
fluous zeal which is exercised at the expense 
of all the best and tenderest feelings of human 
nature. We find that 


“ A more creditable as well as more honourable 
testimony to the merits of Sir John is given by 
Sir Edward Coke, who mentions him amongst the 
— and expert sages of the law,’ from whom 
uyttelton had great furtherance in composing his 

Institutes of the Laws of England.’” 


Mr. Foss speaks warmly of the ‘learning 


and im arti lit ’ ng 
a ee cence 


ae 4 . . 
Log name is still sacred in Westminster Hall ; 
" celebrated work, ‘ The Treatise on Tenures,’ 
jo Coke describes as ‘the most perfect and 
: ute work that ever was written on any human 
“lence,’ and for which Camden asserts, that ‘ the 
> of the common law are no less beholden, 
er a civilians are to Justinian’s ‘ Institutes,’ 
itelf 4 T _— its being forgotten. The treatise 
vleaba? . now seldom read without the 
ieallen ny of Sir Edward Coke, a pro- 
f ich, as no one would dare to enter the 
rena without fully digesting, has been illus- 
Nottin rege by the eminent names of Hale, 
Sham, Hargrave, and Butler.” 


the pe curious incident connected with 
ten in the reign of Edward IV. was the 
Prt 1 two Chancellors acting at the 
by royal © tor many weeks, both recognised 
yal authority.” On the strength of this 











precedent, Mr. Foss throws out the sugges- 
tion:— 

*‘In the question which at present perplexes 
lawyers as well as Ministers of State, as to the most 
expedient division of the laborious duties now de- 
volving on the keepers of the Seal, who can tell 
whether this discovery of an ancient authority may 
not suggest the division of the title between two 


possessors, in the same manner that two chief | 


justices were formerly substituted for one chief 
justiciary?” 

Space will allow of but one more extract. 
We quote from the concluding paragraph of 
the Introduction, where Mr. Foss says:— 


** My next volumes will embrace a period so far 
advanced that many of the families of the judges 
who lived in it are still flourishing. From the re- 
presentations of several of these I have received, 
and from others have been promised, the most 
liberal assistance; and as I have now given proof 
of my perseverance, I trust that all of those who 
bear a judge’s name, or pride themselves in being 
connected with a judge’s family, will honour my 
pages by allowing me to record what they know of 
their ancestors’ career. Let them not refrain from 
any apprehension that they have but little to com- 
municate. The minutest fact often becomes im- 


very link in the chain of circumstances that is 
wanting to complete the history.” 


All possible assistance is due to Mr. Foss 
in return for the patient research of which 





| At home and abroad, ever since the project 

was mooted, newspapers and sabiadindl have 
overflown with themes derived from this ex- 
haustless source. Besides the narrative and 
descriptive details, presented in the various 
Reports, and Catalogues, and Guide Books, 
separate treatises have appeared in connexion 
with certain departments or with special 
objects. Men of all occupations, and every 
turn of mind, men of work and of speculation, 
men of letters and of science, politicians and 
philanthropists also, have been writing on 
those points that bear on their peculiar studies 
oraims. But to give any comprehensive and 
general idea of the World’s Show, in its 
objects, its appearances, its results, is an 
attempt from which all our writers of name 
have as yet shrunk:— 

‘“Who,” says our author, “can describe that 
astounding spectacle? Lost in sense of what it is, 
who can think what it is like? Philosopher and 
poet are alike agitated—silent. Gaze whithersoever 
they may, all is marvellous and affecting, stirring 
new thoughts and emotions, and awakening oldest 
memories and associations—-past, present, and 
future, linked together mystically, each imagining 
the other, kindling faint suggestion with sudden 
startle!” 

Altogether in the spirit and in the style 
indicated by the foregoing passage, Mr. 
Warren has written his book. Intelligent 





the volumes before us are the result. Their 
importance can hardly be overrated. In the | 


present stage of the work the scene is laid in | 
| times too remote to attract general interest. | 


It is a book eminently useful to the anti- 
quarian and to the historian. Its interest 
will, however, gather strength as it approaches 
our own days, and it is with genuine pleasure 
that we look forward to the time when its 
pages will be enriched with the names of 
Bacon and of Clarendon, of Eldon and of 
Erskine. 











The Lily and the Bee: an Apologue of the 
Crystal Palac.. By SamuelWarren, F.R.S. | 
Blackwood. 

A NEw work on the Crystal Palace, by the | 

author of ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ was an | 

announcement of some note in the literary 
world, especially in this dullest season of 
the publishing year. We looked for the 
book with much interest, curiosity being 
heightened by the quaintness of the title. 

That title conveys no idea of the contents of 

the volume, “the message of the Lily,” and 

‘the lesson of the Bee,” forming only brief 

episodes, although beautiful and impressive 

ones, in the general treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Warren has done what few writers of the 

present day would have ventured to attempt, 

few certainly with equal success—viz., * to 
record the general impressions on his mind 
and heart, from the transcendent and _pro- 
foundly instructive spectacle of the Great 

Exhibition of 1851.” So vast and so various 

are the thoughts which fill the mind of every 

intelligent visitor of the Crystal Palace, that 
it seems a hopeless task to endeavour to con- 

vey to others in words our own mental im- 

pressions. To be asked in conversation to do 

so, has from the first been felt to be a vain 
and troublesome question. Much indeed 
has been said and written on the subject, and, 
among the various results and influences of 
the Exhibition, its immediate effects upon 
the literature of the time are not to be over- 
looked. Never before did scene or event in 
this world’s history bring so many tongues 





and pens into busy and simultaneous activity. | 


wonder warming frequently into reverent 
worship—present objects calling up rich 
trains of historic associations—lofty thoughts 
and generous feelings—graphic and glowing 
descriptions—these characteristics we find,— 
but we must add, that the ideas sometimes 
become dimly mystical, the diction at the 


/same time soaring into rhapsody, so that 


what we read does only, to use the author's 
own expression, “ kindle faint suggestion with 
sudden startle.” Much allowance we make, 
however, for the vastness and difficulty of the 
subject, admitting often only of detached and 
fragmentary descriptions, part of the volume 
appearing as if no attempt had been made to 


shape or to connect the trains of thought, but 
| simply to record them as they passed in crowd 


through the mind. This way of thinking 
aloud, and writing in broken utterances, is 
seldom tolerable in any writer, but we object 
less to it in the present instance, the topics 
being such as we feel disposed as much to 
meditate upon as to read about. The style, 
moreover, is professedly in great measure in 
imitation of a poem of King Alfred, a frag- 
ment of which is quoted, and in reference to 
which it is said in the preface, that “‘ much of 
what follows it has been humbly attempted to 
fashion on that exquisite model.” In esti- 
mating the success of the author, this use of a 
style not natural to him will be taken into 
account. The following extracts, taken from 
those parts of the volume most deserving 
either of praise or of censure, will furnish fair 
ground for critical judgment of its merits :— 


‘*DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


‘‘There was music echoing through the transpa- 
rent fabric. Fragrant flowers and graceful shrubs 
were blooming and exhaling sweet odours. Foun- 
tains were flashing and sparkling in the subdued 
sunlight; in living sculpture were suddenly seen 
the grand, the grotesque, the terrible, the besutiful 
objects of every form and colour imaginable, far as 
the eye could reach, were dazzlingly intermingled, 
and there were present sixty thousand* sons and 
daughters of Adam, passing and yar cease- 
lessly, bewildered, charmingly ; gliding amidst ban- 





* «* At three o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 15th July 
there were present in the Crystal Palace sixty-one thousang 
six hundred and forty persons, 
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nered nations—through country after count . 
nowned in ancient name and great in modern; 
civilized and savage. From the far East and West, 
misty in distance, faintly echoed martial music, or 
the solemn anthem! The soul was approached 
through its highest senses, flooded with excitement, 
all its faculties were appealed to at once, and it 
sank, for a while exhausted, overwhelmed.” 


Guided by an Unseen Spirit, and instructed 
by an inward Voice, ideal journeys are made 
by the writer through the Crystal Palace, 
first by day, then by night:— 


‘Yonder comes the Queen! not hideous shot 
nor shell tears open a crimson path, but one is 
melting before her, melting with love and loyalty. 
All unguarded! No nodding plume, nor gleaming 
sabre, to startle or appal; she is moving amidst 
myriads—silent myriads; unheard by her, but not 
unfelt, their thoughts fondly flowing while she passes 
by. 0, all from foreign lands, uncovered be awhile ; 
behold a solemn sight—a nation’s heart in prayer; 
and hear their prayer—God save the Queen! And 
God save thee, too, wise and pious Prince! Well 
may thine eye look round well pleased, and with 
a modest dignity, on a scene designed by thee; 
sprung into being under thy princely fostering; an 
enterprise right royal, nobler far than ever Prince 
before accomplished ; all bloody feats of war eclipsed 
—by this of peace, all-potent peace. O glorious war 
to wage, Science and Truth, with Error, Ignorance, 
and Prejudice. And thou here, too, young Prince, 
their first-born son ; thou hope of England; future 
king ; God bless thee, Prince, God grant thee many 
many years wherein to learn by bright example 
how to wear a crown and sway a sceptre. * * 

‘Where is the Queen? IN Spat! and yet within 
her own dominions! She is standing on the dizzy 
height of Gibraltar, impregnable, tremendous, and 
tranquilly surveying the kingdoms of two sister 
queens, in East and West; herself on British 
ground, won by British valour, and so retained, 
and guarded. There does she muse of Tubal’s 
progeny. Of dynasties long passed away—Phe- 
nician, Carthaginian, Roman sway; of Vandal, 
Goth, and Saracen ; Crescent and Cross. Sees she 
the passes where glittered the standards of Charle- 
magne, and echo in her ears the bugles of Ronces- 
valle. Thinks she of mighty ones gone by—all, 
all but one; of Hannibal, of Scipio, Pompey, 
Cesar, Napoleon, her own Wellington—and sadly 
looks on hill, and vale, and stream crimsoned with 
Spanish, French, and British blood; sees she 
— bayonets bustling everywhere, and flashing 
sabres ; and hears the deadly volley rolling, and the 
thunder of artillery—Vimeira! Torres Vedras! 
Corunna! Talavera! Salamanca! Vittoria! Tra- 
falgar ! ” 

The idea is good of the royal progress 
through the nations, the great points of his- 
toric interest being briefly sketched ; but part 
of this is poorly executed, as, for instance, 
where nothing is said by the Queen concern- 
ing Holland, but that from it came “a Prince, 

at, glorious, of immortal memory,” and 

at ‘‘ there is a New Holland—a fifth conti- 

nent in a distant ocean, fourteen thousand 

miles away, ruled by her sceptre.” Sweden, 

also, is named with two or three other states, 
without one word of comment:— 

“Lingering in Saxony! telling of Luther to her 
son; methinks she sees the giant spirit standing 
defiant, before Imperial Diet, scornfully burning 
Papal Bull; kindling the flame which man shall 
never quench—protected by a Prince potent and 
pious—as Wickliffe was by her own royal ancestor 
of Lancaster! And then she points her son, in 
proud silence, to his father’s home, ancient, illus- 
trious, and firm in faith.” 

Under the several countries, Mr. Warren 
takes opportunity of throwing out hints ex- 
pressive of his own feelings on such matters 
as papal darkness, continental despotism, and 
American slavery. Admiration of art in the 
mreck Slaye’is joined with honest reproba- 








tion of the system of which its presence in 
such a place is suggestive:— 

‘Brethren, ye bring us a form of beauty and in 
chains! Look ye yourselves upon her loveliness! 
ponder her thrilling tale of grief! She is not mute, 
O marble .eloquent! She pleads—she pleads! 
Gazing on Stars and Stripes, to your own selves 
she turns, and pleads in manacles! Though listens 
England’s Queen, she listens all in vain. Sweet 
slave, turn from our Queen that agonizing look! 
No chains,’ no bonds, her myriad subjects bear, 
they melt in contact with the British air. Turn 
then, O beauteous slave! O make thy mournful 
suit to those that sent thee hither; their Saxon 
brethren here can only sigh!” 

To many, even amidst such scenes, the 
a will still be ‘‘the greatest show.” 

rom the spectacle to the spectators thus the 
author turns musingly :— 

‘*A unit unperceived, I sink into the living 
stream again. Rich, pvor, gentle, simple, wise, 
foolish, young, old, learned, ignorant, thoughtful, 
thoughtless, haughty, humble, frivolous, profound, 
every grade of intellect, every shade of character! 
Here is a voluble smatterer, suddenly discomfited 
by the chance question of a curious child; and 
rather than own ignorance, will tell him falsely. 
There a bustling piece of earth, earthy; testing 
everything by money value. Here is a state bundle 
of prejudices, hard bound together ; to whom every- 
thing here is topsy turvy, and discoloured, seen 
through jaundiced eye. Here comes one, serenely 
unconscious that he is a fool. There is one sud- 
denly startled by a suspicion that he knows scarcely 
anything. Here is one listening with seeming 
lively interest, and assenting gesture, to a scientific 
explanation of which he comprehends nothing ; 
but appearance must be kept up. There is one 
falsely thinking himself the observed of observers ; 
trying to look unconscious and distinguished. Here 
is one that will not see a timid poor relation, or an 
humble friend, as fashionable folk are near. Yonder 
is a statesman, gliding about alone, watchful, 
thoughtful, cautious ; pondering national character, 
habits, capabilities, localities, wants, superfluities, 
rival systems of policy, their fruits and workings; 
imagining new combinations, speculating on remote 
consequences. Here is one, little thinking that he 
will fall suddenly dead to-morrow; having much 
on hand both of business and pleasure. Here sits 
a laughing child, upon a gleaming cannon. Yonder 
is a blind man, sightless amidst surrounding splen- 
dours; but there is one telling him tenderly that 
he stands beside the statue of Milton. There, in 
the glistening centre of the Transept, stands an 
aged exile; venerable, widowed, once a queen; 
looking at the tranquil image of Victoria; medi- 
tating with a sigh on the happy security of her 
throne. Everywhere, gliding about, are forms of 
exquisite beauty, most delicate loveliness.” 


Then follows a wild word-picture, dashed 
with Salvator Rosa-like savageness, and Tur- 
ner-like indistinctness,—‘“ the living tide of 
wonder—nor silent—nor noisy—a_ strange 
hum—a radiant flood of light—many-hued 
objects, now glittering brightly, then glisten- 
ing fainter and fainter, till lost in distance,— 
whence come floating the strains of rich 
music’’—the passage ending thus:— 

‘‘Saladin—Cceur de Lion—glorious de Bouillon 
—a dim religious light—Dante—Tasso—Milton— 
Shakspeare—there they are. Could they but see 
this—or he, with eyes like theirs—be stirred with 
thoughts like theirs. Ah, sinking deeper still in 
reverie—dreamy—delicious! * * * Still the 
hum—the dazzle. Up, Laureate! Wake! Ay, it 
is no dream, but radiant reality. Up, Laureate, 
with thy lyre, and rapturously sweep its thrilling 
strings! Give forth grand strains, echoing through 
all time to come, surpassing Pindar’s, as thine his 
theme transcendeth far.” 


Alas! have we a poet equal to the theme 
amongst us? For the present we may be 
pleased with the variety of thought and hap- 





—e 


. . . a 
piness of invention in the pres 
And let us here explain the title of the gee 
and the train of ideas leading it to be called . ' 
Apologue, or story inculcating moral ath 
Wandering in the galleries, the author pte 4 
one day unexpectedly on the glass bee-hives, 
and catches sight of one little fellow emplo red 
in the wax, thus described in a foot-note:- 


‘‘ When the author had the hapnpines ait 
this BEE, he was for a while elites, warden 
dically repairing one of the cells! ieee 
two or three other bees came up to him, as if to 
inspect progress; and seemingly satisfied, went 
away, leaving him carefully adjusting a layer of 
wax,” 

This was too good an incident to pass un- 
improved, and accordingly an address to the 
Bee is commenced— 

“‘A WORKMAN! working! working HERE! Un. 
moved and undisturbed by myriads’ scrutiny! 0, 
artificer consummate! exquisite! On his own pur- 
poses intent ! one of a state, a busy state, completely 
organized !” 

The address is continued through about 
twenty pages, with many happy allusions to 
this ‘tiny Exhibitor of industry,’ this ‘little 
Geometer,’ ‘ heaven-taught Architect,’ ‘ won- 
drous Monitor of man.’ More we need not 
quote, because, from the days of Aristotle 
down to Mandeville, great writers have said 
so much on human affairs through ‘ fables of 
the bees.’ Nothing original may now be 
expected, and even in the political contrast 
drawn between the Bee royalist and the Ant 
republican, Mr. Warren has been anticipated 
by Milton, who describes 

‘The parsimonious Emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed, 
Pattern of just equality perhaps 
Hereafter, join’d in her popular tribes 
Of Commonalty.” 

At first we were disposed to smile at this 
part of the book, and to picture the learned 
sergeant, gowned and wigged, with pale 
earnest face, apostrophising the Bee, in the 
words quoted by him from Chaucer's ‘ Second 
Nonne’s Tale,’ *‘ O besy Bee, withouten gile;” 
but the latter part of the address atones for 
some previous trifling:— 

‘‘TIs there 'twixt thee and me a gulph profound 
ordained to be? Stand I on lofty Reason’s brink, 
gazing proudly down on you, thick-clustering on 
the other side—on Instinct’s edge—through gulph, 
impassable, tremendous! Poor Bee! dost thou 
see ME, and note my speculations—thinking so 
curiously, so confident, of thee, thy Being—Doings! 
MysELF, the while!—unconsciously contemplated 
by some Intelligence, unseen—transcending mort 
man, yet far himself from the Supreme, as finite 
from the Infinite—this moment loftily scanning ME 
—suspending for awhile his cares sublime, and 
gazing down on me—on all my fellows clustering 
round—in this our Hive of fancied splendour! vast- 
ness! Yet even to his wondrous eyes not visible— 
I infinitely less to Him, than Thou to Me! Doth 
he, in turn, deny me knowledge of my God, and 
think it to himself perchance confined! To su 
insects quite incommunicable. Doth he muse that 
we—a curious race, minute—from our little planet, 
peering out inquisitive, out among the stars, —_ 
ing we tell their motions, distances, weighing feats 
sun and planets, forsooth! Feats stupendous, mith 
sublime! Ah, ha! Laughing in the skies! Wi 
powerful sense discovering we have our reco ”. 
too, of these our feats, of thoughts, fancied, 
found! So wise! straining mighty faculties’ . 
learned Ants, and such sagacious Bees! vated 
Before thee, little Bee, Presumption stands a 
and Solemnity rebuked, and Ignorance inst on 
if it will. Or conscious or unconscious, ‘ie “ 
humbly I will _ “<7 thee. b deny we 
and move, an ing have, @ 
powers and sphere appropriate! Man, bape 
mission each! though thine for ever hi 
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sesion let me know, and reverentl 
hart not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
ther let the mighty man glory in his might: let 
not the rich man glory in his riches ; but let him 
deth and knoweth Me, know that I 
the Lord which exercise Loving-kindness, Judg- 
and Righteousness, in the Earth!” 

Thus endeth the first Book, with its lesson 
of Humility. The lesson of the Lily in the 
Second Book is that of Faith, being a beau- 
tifal meditation suggested by a flower seen in 

Transept:— 

Ootar! sity lily! Here; thou here? Nature, 
in the palace of Art! God’s handiwork, amongst 
the handiwork of man! Himself, His handiwork ! 
Why hast thou come? what title hast thou to be 
here? Thou toilest not! thou spinnest not! Then 
why here? Ah, thou art a oe ed rm Heavenly 

fraught! I see a glory in thee now, and 
toes hand with reverence. O Queen of flowers! 
chosen from thy —. so fair = i 

1. full eighteen hundred years ago, to wear the 
po then placed upon thy beauteous brow, ever 
since Queen of Flowers! Exalted thus by One, 
who made both Thee and Me! and while he trod 
the earth, its present God, who made both Earth 
and Heaven, pointed with Po finger to Ne 
faultless form, as before Omniscient eye thou 
stoodst, unconscious blooming loveliness, in glory 
all arrayed, eclipsing Solomon in ry his glory! 
Blooming then, and ever since, and now, balm- 
iifusing for the broken-hearted, hope for hopeless, 
faith for faithless! Emblem Divine! from thy 
fragrant bosom stream unseen into my heart, with 
care oppressed, with trouble laden. Sweetness 
from heaven, wisdom, goodness, pride abasing, 
raising lowliness, presumption and DISTRUST re- 
proving with a gentle majesty. * * * Poor! 
poor mid all this wealth, within this palace all so 
glorious, standing alone, with gems, and gold, and 
silver, ruby, crystal, corai, pearl, and all precious 
things, glistening everywhere around: if my spirit 
fora moment falter, Lily, I will think of thee, and 
mag, hope and love, and patient wait, and peace- 
i So, sweetest of sweet flowers, I softly press thee 

n, 

“With a tremulous hand, 

“Unto a loving, chastened heart, 

“By affliction chastened, sometimes sore. 

“Come, let me gently take thee reverently from 
parent earth, 

“For thou art freshly sprung from God : 


“And looking here around, with all undazzled | 


: While fade away these little things of Man, 
“Time, sense ; 
a fix my stedfast gaze on thee, 
7 Lully ; 
“A Son, upon the emblem blooming, 

Of an Almighty Farter’s power and love.” 
site last paragraph we print typographically 
my ¢ book, most of which is arranged in 

the same fashion, a conceit we have dis- 
with in other extracts, in order to save 
cul some parts the lines are so regular 
bang Oe at first sight the appearance of 
verse, and now and then the measured 
— and Occasional rhythm almost indi- 
an abortive attempt at a formal poem, 
of which the author had afterwards 
up. Be this as it may, the present 
ent, while it is effective in certain 
wf *, 18 carried out to an extent that has 
tore ther vantage, and seems to do little 
We or we _ of the volume. P 
“Th. e € Opening passage o 
by m the Crystal Palac,” = pres ape a 
ae from the Second Book:— 
‘Nc 


“The HT IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
‘ 


seventy tl + ' 
alone! ¥ thousand* gone! All gone and I 
Ow dread this silence! the seventy thou- 


‘ 
“On 
Orta Paaatst*7, 15th July, 74,122 persons visited the 





sand, with bright sunshine, gone, and I alone, and 
moonlight all irradiates solemnly. All gone, the 
living stream, with its mysterious hum—my bre- 
thren and my sisters gone! from every clime, of every 
hue, and every tongue. But a few hours ago all 
here, gleeful, eager, curious all, admiring, instructed. 
Some stirred with deep thoughts, and fixed on mus- 
ings strange—but now, thus far on in the night, 
all, all asleep—Past, Present, Future melted into 
One. The very Bees, wearied, are all asleep, in 
yonder hive of theirs, save where before the porch, 
stand their tiny sentinels, within, without—all 
vigilant, as ours. There’s not a breath of sighing 
air to wake yon sleeping flowers, or stir the leaves 
of yon high trees, stately sentries o’er the flowers. 
Yon banners all hang waveless, their proud devices 
now scarce visible. Embleming nations, restless, 
stern, in battle order seeming even yet! startled 
some, convulsed but recently. But now, at length, 
asleep, all here, sleeping grandly, secure, reliant— 
lately worn with war and tumult; now, soothed 
into repose by sights and sounds of an unwonted 
Unity, and Peace, and Concord. O, could this 
Concord last, and blessed harmony enwrap this 
troubled globe, rolling through Heaven in its ap- 
pointed course, before the eye of God, well-pleased, 
the God of Peace.” 

In the Crystal Palace by day, philosophers 
and notables were supposed to be seen amid 
the throng, Ranke, Le Verrier, Adams, 
Foucault, Stephenson, Owen, Faraday, in 
connexion with whose names striking facts in 
human discovery are referred to. In the 
Night Scene, the spirits of the mighty dead 
are seen and heard—Alexander—Alfred— 
Aristotle — Galileo—schylus—Archimedes 
—Bacon—Newton—and others, who may well 
be conceived to be present, if spirits can re- 
visit the pale glimpses of the moon on this our 
earth. We had marked extracts, but must 
refrain from further quotation. One fine 
passage we would fain give, but it is too long, 
and would be spoiled by being broken. It is 
where, after describing the Koh-i-Noor, the 
author is led to the Srons from Canada which 
bears the imprint of the footsteps of the pass- 
ing reptile, and of the drops of the passing 
shower of rain:— 

‘Telling of Life, and Air sustaining it ; 





‘‘ Of genial showers, moistening the ground ; 

‘« Flux and reflux of tidal wave ; 

‘* Attractive force of the revolving orbs of Light 

‘‘Greater and lesser, night and day then go- 
verning ; 

‘All, all revealed to him, who coming countless 
ages after, 

‘Scanneth this Stone, with an instructed eye. 

‘‘ Therefore, wonderful is this Stone, 

‘Thus mystically writ upon. And 

‘« It is the true Philosopher's Stone.” 

Men of science will appreciate the popular 
account here given of some of their most 
wonderful deductions. But we must conclude 
our notice with the closing paragraph of the 
volume, in which the author pleads eloquently 
for the removal of the Crystal Palace :— 

‘‘Go then, thou grand one of the Present, 
grandly into the Past. 
no trace behind, but in the mind, enriched, ex- 
panded, and sublimed. Only a noble memory, be 
thou, to sensuous eye, quickly as though thou hadst 
not been. Let the place that knows thee now, 
know thee no more. Let the grass grow again, 
where grew the grass so short a while ago. Let the 
wandering winds blow freely o’er the site where 
shone so late the gleaming Wonder of the World. 
Let world-wide pilgrims come, in all time here- 
after, unto this sceptred Isle, this little world, this 
precious stone, set in the silver sea, this blessed 





| that green spot—and, pointing to their sons, all 
grown incredulous, say,—Here it stood. 


And for the Future, leave | 


plot, this earth, this realm, this England, and to | 





| 





| 


| 


| In this view, as our readers know, we do | 
| not concur. It is all very fine and poetical | thoughts, and looser expressions, with a choice 


\ 


to plead after this fashion, for the destruction 
of the Crystal Palace, but our age and country 
are essentially practical, and we see no reason 
why this substantial though fragile fabric 
should not be converted to honourable use. 
In laying down Mr. Warren’s book, we feel 
that most of what he has written meets our 
sympathy and approval. LErrors both of 
judgment and of taste the composition has, 
ut its tone of charity and good-will inclines 
us to cover a multitude of faults. Had it 
appeared earlier in the season, many might 
have visited the Exhibition with larger views 
and deeper feelings. The Crystal Palace is 
here represented not only as a Museum of 
Inventions, and a Bazaar of Industry and Art, 
nor only as a Temple of Peace and Concord, 
but also as a noble Walhalla, where the spirit 
holds converse with the great and good of all 
times. 





Von Babylon nach Jerusalem, Von Ida Grafin 
Hahn-Hahn. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 

Babylon und Jerusalem. Sendschreiben mit 
einer Nachschrift an Ida Grifin Hahn- 
Hahn. Berlin: W. Hertz. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

Tue Countess Hahn is the prototype of that 

mysterious creation of French refinement, the 

‘‘femme supérieure et incomprise.” Her 

noble relatives have long been great in hunts 

and races, and one of them acquired great 
celebrity throughout the German land for the 
recklessness with which he spent a splendid 
fortune in private shenisieale. With such 
antecedent and concomitant claims upon 
notoriety, it was but natural that Ida Hahn's 
first appearance as a writer should have 
shtninad a considerable share of attention in 

Germany, especially since her assumption of 

the character was either followed or accom- 

panied by a divorce, that never-failing ap 
to the sympathies of a German public. 

tendencies, too, of her writings and her very 
style were calculated to divide the literary 
and other coteries, and to secure a due portion 
of that conflicting abuse and praise which is 
as the breath in the nostrils of an ambitious 
woman. Ida wrote novels, it is true; but 
these novels had a high and _ philosophical 
object; they discussed the laws, and laid 
down the limits, of that ceaseless and unre- 
lenting warfare which the Creator has ordained 
shall be carried on between civilized woman 
and civilized man, as well as between the 
grosser and matter-of-fact members of the 
human family, who delve, toil, and spin, and 
the elect, who glance at all with extreme 
lassitude, indifference, and disgust, because 
they see that it is very bad. Ida wrote these 
novels for the purpose of demonstrating that 
the felicity which results from the union of the 
various bodily and mental qualities of the two 
sexes, is the sole means of happiness on this 
earth; that man and woman cannot possibly 
stand in any relation to each other without 
being thereby made supremely miserable; 
and that they ought not to be happy, 
even if they could, without making them- 
selves liable to be treated with that con- 
tempt which vulgar natures must — 
at the hands of the moaning elect. Such 
doctrines were worthy of the style which con- 
veyed them to the world. It was the style of 
the lady of the manor, who condescends to 
counsel and edify the poor cottagers on her 
estates. It was a slip-shod, morning-wrapper, 
and curl-paper style, full of negligence, loose 
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collection of foreign—French, Italian, and 
English idioms—‘to astonish the Browns.’ 
It did astonish them. Throughout a long 
dnd strangely successful literary career, the 
Countess Tda was reviled to her heart's 
content, but in return she was much 
beloved. Her time, when not engaged in 
the composition of her books, or in those 
experimental studies of life, tempers, and 
characters, to which novelists of this class 
are generally addicted, was spent in journeys 
and newspaper controversies, which latter, 
by-the-bye, seem to belong to the stock in 
trade of a successful German author. Ida 
uarrelled on all sides, with more boldness 

than discretion, until she was finally and hope- | 
worsted in an encounter with Dr. | 





less] 
Diefenbach, whose professional reputation she | 
had thought proper to attack. Her journeys 
were chiefly confined to the continent of 
Zurope, but she made an Eastern tour too, 
and recorded her adventures in several large 
volumes. She visited England, and was duly 
lionized, even in circles which, previous to 
her arrival, had been considered accessible 
only to those whose birth, talents, and repu- 
tation were alike unquestionable. We will 
not say that she behaved ungratefully; but 
certain it is, that in the letters she published 
on England and the English, she was a/| 
stranger to that indulgent forbearance which | 
in this country had been shown to her tres- 
passes. Such is the imperfect outline of a 
conspicuous though not a happy career. For 
what, after all, are her feelings? On her own 
showing, we must take them as follows :— 





‘* My life has passed, as it were, in a subterra- 
neous vault. I garnished that vault to the best of 
my powers, with great exertions, sincere love, and 
various troubles, and amidst many hot tears; and 


the tents of the Bedouins and in the palaces of the 
aristocracy of Europe; I have known whatsoever 
I could know of the various classes and conditions 
of nations and men. I have moved in extremes. 
In London, for instance, I went from Rag Fair to 
be presented to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. The highest and lowest points of civiliza- 
tion ; the various degrees of national progress; the 
connexion of a civilization with the creed and cha- 
racter of a people, with its customs and morals; 
in short, the history of humanity in tableauc vivans 
I desired to have before mine eyes. From face to 
face did I propose to behold the life of humanity.” 


And then!—what then? The Countess 
Ida found to her cost that humanity has no 


charm for those who pass through the world 
as idle lookers-on; that pleasures will pall, 


and change become irksome; that those who 


shirk their duties in life come to be like 
homeless wanderers and vagabonds on the 
face of the earth; and that people are none 
the happier for repeating and paraphrasing, 
usque ad nauseam, the trite Yankee adage— 
“it is not new, it is not true, and it does not 
much matter.” What had the world to say 
to a pale and rather plain lady in Parisian 
boots and a green veil, who passed from land 
to land, and from place to place, caring for no 
one, and lamenting that no one cared for her? 
And to make matters worse, the Revolution 
of 1848 swept over Europe in spite of Ida 
Hahn’s indignant protests, and somewhat 
‘undignified invectives against ‘ the charmed 
cauldrom of democracy.” What could the 
poor Countess do? 

What she could do, and what she did, was 
to follow the time-honoured proverb of her 
native land. When a nuisance is past endur- 
ance, the German peasant will say, “ das ist 
zum Katholisch werden—it is enough to make 
aman turn Roman Catholic.” For such a 





I was always convinced that it was not a vault, but 
a holy temple. I lighted lamps, and candles, and 
torches, as many as my poor mind could afford, 


I snatched up flowers according to my _ poor | 


heart's best knowledge; and I erected altars and 
sacrificed to my idols—to love, truth, glory, the 
three genii, which, according to the soul, whether 
redeemed or unredeemed, in which they have made 
their tents, lead us to the abyss or to divine glory. 
Love in an unredeemed mind (and with it man be- 
comes a slave of his Self, which is the more danger- 
ous from the excellence of his natural character) is 
prepared for every sacrifice. We would suffer with 
the beloved object; we would forego, and lament, 
and forbear, and make no claim whatever for his 
sole happiness. But all these yearnings and strug- 


glings exhale so soft, so sweet, so fragrant an | 


egotism, that it stultifies and paralyses and intoxi- 
cates us, so that enervation and lassitude must 
needs come, even without disappointment. And 
this makes the heart heavy and weary, and ready 
at times to expire with a mysterious sadness, which 
ascends like a melancholy shade, whispering, Hast 
thou indeed found what will suffice thee for all time 
to come, and satisfy thee, and be a source of real 
happiness?’ And when we boldly say, Yes! it 
sounds like a sigh of ‘ Alas!’ and if we say ‘Alas!’ 


we scarcely know how much it contains of that | 


idealistic sorrow, as I must call it, which Ixion-like 
feels the goddess shrink in its arms, an empty 
cloud!” 


A most unsatisfactory state of mind indeed, | 


and one against which neither pleasure, nor 
dissipation, change, study, nor travels could 


prevail, for we have it in her own showing 


that she journeyed in quest of peace from one 
end of this part of the globe to the other:— 


* From the cataracts of the Nile to the grottoes | 


of Staffa,—from the hills of Cintra to the gardens 
of Damascus,—across the Alps, Pyrenees, and the 
Libanon,—across the seas and the Arabian desert, 
—from the banks of the Shannon to the banks of 
the sacred Jordan, Ihave made my home under 


step there was ample precedent. Almost all 
| the writers of that particular school to which 
| Ida belonged, closed a life of dissipation and 
| enjoyment in the bosom of the Romish Church. 
| Stollberg became a convert after gaining the 
prize for the most indecent poem. Frederic 
| Schlegel wrote his ‘ Lucinde,’ turned Catholic, 
and died of an indigestion. Zacharias Werner 
| closed a most disreputable life as a preaching 
friar in the style of Abraham a4 Santa Clara. 
_As for Ida Hahn, not only did she join the 
| Roman Catholic Church, but she had scarcely 
joined it when she published a book on her 
_ conversion. In ‘ From Babylon to Jerusalem,’ 
she traces the history of her errors and her 
struggles, condemns her former life, her 
works, and her connexions. Nor does she 
stop there. She hints, and pretty plainly too, 
that the world at large is far worse than 
she has been; that it stands in the greatest 
need of correction and ghostly government; 
and that every man, woman, and child in 
Europe—that is to say, every Protestant 
man, woman, or child, ought to join her in 
Jerusalem, not in the capital of Syria, but in 
the bosom of the all and only blessed Roman 
Catholie Church. 
_ It is to remonstrate against the presump- 
tion which suggested such a proposal, that a 
German writer published the pamphlet, 
‘Babylon and Jerusalem.’ The title-page 
bears no author’s name; but unless we are 
mistaken in the style and the writer's treat- 
_ment of his subject, we should say that 
‘Babylon and Jerusalem’ is from the 
pen of Professor Nitsch of Berlin, one of 
the most eminent divines of Protestant Ger- 
many. The writer, whoever he is, addresses 
the Countess Ida in a tone of severe kindness, 
_than which we have never seen anything 
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more felicitous in controversial literature 


He admires Ida Hahn, and indeed he }; 

her dearly. For that very — 
happy that she has become a Roman Catholic 
for by so doing she has become whet oh 
never was before—a Christian. 4g 

“TI believe,” says he, “that you have not 
become a Romanist but also a Christian, a only 
Romanism was for youa way and a condition Ses 
surely the last man to quarrel either with yo 
with the Roman Catholic Church. But = “ 
own showing, you have first become a Rom. om 
and afterwards a Christian. Had you (but of in 
you think it impossible) been a Christian in ‘the 
first instance, you would perhaps have ‘ 
unnecessary to become a Romanist.” 

The German writer's argument is ye 
much like that of a well-known Hebrew 
divine, whom a member of the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews informed, with 
more zeal than discretion, that the society 
had of late converted a large number of Jews 
in a certain ill-reputed London street. “Have 
they, indeed?” said the Rabbi. “Well, I'm 
happy to hear that these men have become 
Christians; I know them very well—they 
never were Jews.” The Countess Hahn, too, 
as her book and the pamphlet before us show, 
never was a Protestant, although, by the ac- 
cident of birth, she sprang from a Protestant 
family in a Christian country. For she says 
that when fully resolved to join the Romish 
church, she never once thought that it would 
be necessary to “renovate her life;” that she 
became a Romanist from a desire for some 
new sensation—‘ for something different to 
what I had hitherto seen and felt.” 

Another motive of Countess Ida’s conver- 
sion is beautifully and impressively stated by 
the author above referred to :— 

“It was not the force of eternal truth and of 
Divine life and love which seized and attracted you ; 
it was the Romish Church which awed you with 
its splendour, consistency, totality, and completion. 
It was not the feeling of your own most inward 
and individual guilt and estrangement from God 
which urged you to repentance and a desire of 
salvation; it was not an abhorrence of your ‘Self,’ 
it was the disgust you felt at the wickedness of the 
world, at the excesses of the Revolution, at the 
Babylonian division and confusion around you, 
which was indeed reflected and reproduced in your- 
self, —these were the things which turned your 
gaze to the unity and community, to the majestic 
tranquillity of the Romish Church. You fled for 
refuge within its aisles; you sought it for the sake 
of that vast, splendid, tranquil space, which stood 
apart from the noise and the contentions of busy 
life. After a time, you found in the temple, what 
you were by no means in quest of when you entered, 
namely, an altar and a cross.” ; 

Here we leave the controversy, if —_ 
versy the contest may be called, in which r ' 
calm, and almost majestic self-possession © a 
man of science, the dignified earnestness 0 
an old believer, and the cutting logic o! * 
writer of the Schleiermacher school, pind 

osed to the querulous complaints and we 
Sostie declamations of a moderately f ie 
but exceedingly ill-tempered and — 
woman. Those among our readers W4 
know German will find themselves ampy 
repaid for the trouble of perusing iat of 
which, small though it be, contains 4 raion, 
arguments against converts and — 
as well as against the zeal of those who ¢ 


their old errors only because they bers he 


thought it 


- tale ioht 
believing that they are unmistakeabiy ably 
is, that they have before been unm ’ 


wrong. 
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Je Morvan; 


lated by Captain Jesse. 


its Wild Sports, Vineyards, and 
By Henri de Crignelle. Trans- 
Saunders and 


Se athor of this book be a true and 
honourable Nimrod, English sportsmen will 
feel indebted to him for his publication. But 
we deem it right to state thus early, that his 
hunting stories make us somewhat sceptical. 
Not that we question the existence of nume- 
yous wild animals in the forests of Le Morvan; 
but when we read of legions of wolves red- 
dening the shores of lakes with the blood 
of innumerable animals which they have 
sanghtered while slaking their thirst in the 
cooling waters, we think that the warm 
“nagination of M. de Crignelle, in his anxiety 
to laud the wild wealth of his darling 
forests, has multiplied its denizens into fabu- 
lous numbers. The district of Le Morvan, 
the Pagus Morvinus of Cesar, comprises a 
portion of the departments of the Nitvre and 
the Yonne, lying between vine-clad Burgundy 
and the mountains of the Nivernois. It is, 
according to our author, nothing less than a 
terrestrial panemes, being Siesnne "ey a lovely 
cimate, fine wines, an eautiful women, 
who, we are assured, 9 “ yo ap — 
hearted as the dove; for, adds their adorer, 
and we beg the attention of physiologists to 
what follows, “‘ nothing contributes so much 
to bring forth the loving principle of the 
affections as the silent melancholy of the um- 
brageous woods, and the soft and perfumed 
breezes that pervade them.” 

But the forests of Le Morvan are its great 
treasure. These are among tlie most ex- 
tensive in France, and cover nearly 200,000 
acres of ground. They yield a large proportion 
of the fuel annually consumed in Paris, which, 
in the form of logs, is branded and thrown 
into the streams which intersect the forests, 
and being lashed into rafts, are drifted to the 
Seine, and eventually borne on the waters of 

nver to the capital. 

In these forests M. de Crignelle spent his 
youthful days, and having done battle with 
the boar and the wolf, he considers himself 
qualified to guide the sportsman through their 
wildest and most intricate recesses. These 
oalities abound with wolves, which are still 
numerous as to be a terror to the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring country. With 

view of lessening their numbers, govern- 

went have offered a reward of twenty-five 
for each female wolf destroyed, and 
twenty francs for a male animal; but even 
on premium for their destruction, their 
T$ are so great that it is absolutely 
ae i Ae sa ~ ——_ — , 
xtermination. wo ‘ battues’ 
annually, one in May, when the 
wolves are with young, the other at 

® commencement of December:— 

To these all the tribe of sportsmen—the good, 
aa. and the indifferent—are invited ; in short, 
eho aa neighbourhood who loves excite- 

=a s, Gentlemen, poachers, and gens- 
and whe) anh conscripts and old soldiers, doctors 

re Ts, every one who is the fortunate 
bayonet, add ee a carbine, a pistol, a sabre, a 
the rendez yo a a weapon, presents himself at 
ith “ nds of peasants, also, armed 
Bema 8, Spears, broomsticks, cymbals, bells, 
to = gra go and fire-irons (it is impos- 
itive from iviey much noise on the occasion), 
*&Y agreed upon th fi ° A 
Ghd semaine and at the spot indi- 





their point of the compass, and add | 
bumbers to those already assembled. On the | 


their various weapons and kitchen utensils, drink 
to the success of the enterprise, and wait with no 
little impatience the signal to place themselves in 
march, and attack the enemy. The commander of 
these assembled forces,—generally the head ranger 
of the forest, —having under his orders a battalion 
of sub gardes-de-chasse, direct their movements. 

“This mode of taking the wolf is conducted with 
very great order and circumspection; everything 
is well arranged beforehand; the ravines and deep 
underwood, which the wolves are known to resort 
to, have been carefully ascertained; the number of 
guns and rifles necessary to surround this or that 
wood are told off, and the whole plan is so well 
prepared, the execution of it is so prompt, every 
one is so well aware of what he has to do, that in 
one day a large tract of country is carefully beaten. 

“In these battues, those who have fire-arms form 
two sides of a triangle, and are placed with their 
backs to the wind, along the roads which border 
the wood the tragueurs are about to beat. On no 
account ought they to fire to their rear, but always 
to the front; and in order to prevent, in this re- 
spect, misunderstanding and accident, the garde, 
whose duty it is to place each sportsman at his 
post, breaks a branch, or cuts a notch in the tree 
before him, in order that ina moment of hesitation 
and excitement this broken bough or barked spot 
may remind him of his real position. The base of 
the triangle or the cord of the are (for this curved 
line had more the shape of a great bow slightly 
strung than any other geometrical figure) is formed 
of the peasants, who, side by side, wait only for the 
last signal to advance, when they commence their 
euphonious concert—a charirari not to be de- 
scribed, 

‘The arrangements and preparations, conducted 
in profound silence, being terminated, the signal 
is given, when the tumult, which at once breaks 
forth, produces intense excitement. ‘he forest, 
hitherto silent, and apparently without life, is sud- 
denly awakened with confused noises, metallic and 
human—the peasants shout, halloo, sing, and bang 
together their pots, kettles, and pieces of iron, 
striking every bush and thicket with their staves, 
and scaring every animal before them. Flights of 
wood-pigeons, conveys of partridges, birds of every 
size, species, and plumage, pass like moving 
shadows above their heads. The owls, too, sud- 
denly aroused from sleep, leave,their dark holes, 
and, blinded by the light, fly against the branches 
in their alarm with cries of terror—probably 
imagining the order of night and day is reversed, 
and that the unusual and unearthly noises proclaim 
that the end of the world has arrived for the owls. 
Then come the roebuck and the foxes, bounding 
and breaking through the underwood, and the hares 
and rabbits, which jump up under the feet of the 
beaters. 

‘* Motionless as a mile-stone at your post, and 
rifle ready, this flying legion of animals gives you 
a twinge of impatience, for you must allow them a 
free passage, as in these battues one dare not fire 
at anything, save and except the great object of 
the day, the wolf. Wolves alone have the honour 
on these important occasions of receiving the con- 
tents of your double-barrel. But the cowards, 
divining what is in preparation for them, are the 
last to show themselves; as the line advances, they 
trot up and down the portion of the wood thus 
enclosed, seeking for an outlet, or some break in 
the line; and they never make up their minds to 
advance to the front until the tempest of sounds 
behind them is almost ringing in their ears. But 
now the thunder of voices, till then distant, 
approaches, and the cries and hallooing of the 
peasants, like a flowing tide, forces them to draw 


| nearer to the huntsmen. 


‘‘ Whether or no, that fatal line must now be 
passed, and the few minutes that precede the last 
movement of the wolves towards it brings to every 
sportsman sensations impossible to describe. He 
knows the brutes are in his rear, approaching, and 
a feeling like an electric current runs at this exciting 


/ moment from one to the other; every man’s finger 


y is on foot, which, full of ardour | is on his trigger, his pulse throbs at a feverish pace, 


ted thirsting fn 
for the combat, brandish with shouts | his heart beats like the clapper of a bell in full 








swing—all, to take a surer aim, kneel, or place 
their back against the nearest tree, and each offers 
up a prayer for aid to his patron saint. This 
nervous moment has sometimes such an effect upon 
ardent and excitable imaginations, that I have 
observed many young sportsmen look very queer, 
some actually tremble, and one shed tears. But 
the fragueurs are at hand, and the largest and 
boldest of the wolves, placing themselves in front, 
are preparing for the fatal rush—one more charivari 
from the peasants and their saucepans decides them, 
when the whole troop bound forward, yelling and 
howling upon the line, in passing which a storm of 
balls and buck-shot salute and assail them in their 
course, 

“The death of from thirty to forty wolves is 
generally the result of the day's exertions, without 
counting the wounded, which always escape in 
greater or less numbers. The Government give a 
reward of twenty francs for every wolf, and twenty- 
five for every she-wolf, and these sums being imme- 
diately divided among the peasants, they return to 
their homes not a little pleased, singing their old 
hunting ballads, stopping pana See by the way 
at some village inn for a glass, where they may be 
seen cutting capers, with the true peasant notions 
of the dance. On a fine day, with the blue sky 
above, the forest breathing perfume, and the sun 
shedding over it its golden rays, the passing game, 
the distant halloo! of the traqueurs, the gun-shots 
which suddenly rattle around you, the watching 
for and first view of the wolves, put the head and 
the heart in such a state of excitement, as once felt 
can never be forgotten. The May and December 
battues are, therefore, looked forward to with im- 
mense impatience; and nothing short of sudden 
death, or an injured limb, prevents the country 
people from hastening with alacrity to the rendez- 
vous. 

It appears that every stratagem is used to 
destroy this terrible animal, to whom, with 
slight alteration, the rule of the chase, as laid 
down by Roderic Dhu, might be applied:— 

** Though space and law the stag we lend 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend; 
Whoever reck'd where, how, or when 
The prowling trolf was trapp'd and slain?” 

During the winter, bands of hun ry wolves 
besiege the farms in the forests, call eep the 
farmers in a state of perpetual alarm for the 
safety of their cattle. Under these circum- 
stances, every opportunity is taken to shoot 
the dreaded animals, and occasionally their 
daring and rapacity hurries them to their own 
destruction. We are told of a farmer, whose 
house was nightly surrounded by troops of 
wolves, loudly demanding the trifling alms of 
‘a horse, an ox, or aman,’ who used a dead colt 
as a successful bait to entrap his nocturnal 
visitors :— 

‘For this purpose he placed the dead body iu the 
middle of his court-yard, and having fastened 
weights to its neck and legs, to prevent the wolves 
from dragging it away, he set the principal gate 
open, but so arranged with cords and pulleys that 
it could be closed at any required moment. Night 
came on; the house was shut up, the candles 
extinguished, the stables barricadoed, the dogs 
brought in-doors and muzzled to prevent them from 
barking, and, in the bright starlight, on some clean 
straw, the better to attract attention, lay the dead 
body of the colt—the gate, as we have said, being 
open. All was ready, all within on the watch, 
when about ten o’clock the wolves were heard in 
the distance; they approached, smelt, looked, 
listened, grumbled, and distrusting the open gate, 
paused ; not one would enter. Profound was the 
silence and excitement in the house. Hunger at 
last overcame prudence and mistrust. Their savage 
cries were renewed ; they became more and more 
impatient and exasperated,—how was it possible 
to resist a piece of young horseflesh? The most 
forward, probably the captain of the band, could 
hold out no longer, and to show his fellows he was 
worthy to be their leader, he advanced alone, passed 
the Rubicon, went up to the colt, tore away a large 
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piece of his chest, and, proud of his achievement, 
set off at speed with his booty between his teeth. 
The other wolves, seeing him escape in safety, 
regained their confidence, and one, two, three, six, 
eight wolves were soon gathered round the animal, 
but, though eating as fast as they could, they re- 
mained with ears erect, and each eye still on the gate. 

«* Eight wolves! The farmer thought it a re- 
spectable number, and whistled, when the four men 
at the ropes hauling instantly, the large folding- 
gates rolled to, and closed in the stillness with the 
noise of thunder, —the wolves were prisoners. 
Startled and terrified at finding themselves caught, 
they at on rted the small remains of the colt, 
creeping about in all directions in search of some 
outlet by which they might escape, or some hole to 
hide in, while the farmer, having secured them, 
sent his household to bed, putting off their destruc- 
tion till sunrise. 

‘‘ The morning dawned, and with the first rays 
of light master and man, for whom the event was 

a perfect féte, set some ladders against the walls of 
the court, and from them, as well as the windows, 
fired volleys on the entrapped wolves. Unable to 
resist, the animals for some time hurried hither and 
thither, crouching in every nook and corner of the 
yard: but the wounds from balls which reached 
them behind the stones, or under the carts, soon 
turned their fear into rage. They began to make 
alarming leaps, and the most dreadful yells. The 
work of destruction went on but slowly,—the men 
were but indifferent shots, the wolves never an 
instant at rest; and the rapidity and perseverance 
with which they continued to gallop round, or leap 
from side to side of the yard, as if in a cage, essen- 
tially baffled the endeavours of their enemies. 

‘* The affair was in this way becoming tedious, 
when an unlooked-for misfortune threw a dreadful 

loom over the whole scene. 

‘* The ladder used by one of the party being too 
short, the young man placed himself on the wall, 
as if in a saddle, to have a better opportunity of 
taking aim; when one of the wolves, the largest, 
strongest, and most exasperated, suddenly bounded 
at the wall, as if to clear it, but failed; subse- 
quently the animal attempted to climb up by means 
of the unhewn stones, like a cat, and though he 
again failed, reached high enough almost to seize 
with his sharp teeth the foot of the unfortunate lad. 
Terrified at this he raised his leg to avoid the brute, 
lost his balance, and the same moment fell with a 

heart-rending scream into the court below. Each 
and all the wolves turned like lightning on their 
helpless, hopeless victim, and acry of horror was 
heard on every side, 

** The storm of leaden hail ceased; no man dared 
fire again, and yet something must be done, for the 
monsters were devouring their unhappy fellow-ser- 
vant. Listening only to the dictates of courage and 
humanity, the noble-hearted farmer, gun in hand, 
leaped at once into the yard, and his men all followed 
his heroic example. A general and frightful con- 
flict ensued. The scene which then took place 
defies every attempt at description. No pen could 
adequately place before the reader the awful inci- 
dents that succeeded. He must, if he can, 
imagine the howling of the wolves, the piteous cries 
of the lacerated and dying youth, the imprecations 
of the men, the neighing of the horses and roaring 
of the bulls in the stables; and, more than all, the 
crying and lamentations of the women and children 
in the house—a fearful chorus—such as happily 
few, very few persons were ever doomed to hear. 
At last the farmer’s wife, a powerful and resolute 
woman, with great presence of mind unmuzzled 
the dogs, and threw them from a window into 
the yard. This most useful reinforcement with 
their vigorous attacks and loud barking completed 
the tumult and the tragedy. In twenty minutes 
the eight wolves were dead; and with them half 
the faithful dogs. The poor unfortunate lad, his 
throat torn open, was dead ; his courageous, though 
unsuccessful defenders, were all more or less 
wounded, and the gallant farmer's left hand so in- 
jured, that as soon as surgical assistance could be 
procured for him, amputation was found to be 


necessary, 





‘* The monsters, stretched side by side in the 
yard, were also stone dead, every one of them ; but 
not a voice on the farm raised the heart-stirring 
shout of victory. Consternation and gloom reigned 
over it, and it was long indeed ere the voice of 
mourning deserted its walls.” 

We have alluded to the Munchausen-like 
vein which occasionally crops out in this 
volume. And, as confirmatory of our criti- 
cism, we extract a pendant to the foregoing 
terrible story, leaving the reader to judge of 
its logical merits :— 

* Wolf-hunting with traps has its dangers and 
its inconveniences, and the T7raquenard must be 
used with great caution. Every morning it should 
be visited and shut; otherwise a man, a horse, a 
dog, or some other animal, may fall into it, and be 
taken. In order, therefore, as much as possible to 
prevent accidents, our peasants, farmers, and 
poachers, when using this kind of trap, always tie 
stones, or little pieces of dead wood, to the bushes 
and branches of the trees near the spot in which it is 
set ; they likewise place the same kind of signal at 
the extremity of the pathway which leads to the 
trap, as a warning to those who may walk that 
way; and the peasants, who know what these 
signals dancing in the air with every puff of wind 
mean, turn aside, and take very good care how they 
proceed on their road. 

‘*In spite of all these precautions, however, very 
sad occurrences will sometimes happen in our 
forests. Some years ago a trap was placed ina 
deserted footway, and the usual precautions were 
taken of hanging stones and bits of wood in the ap- 
proach to the path at either end. The same day, a 
young man of the neighbourhood, full of love and 
imprudence—upon the eve, in fact, of being en- 
tangled in the conjugal ‘I will’—anxious to present 
to his fiancée some turtle-doves and pigeons with rosy 
beaks, with whose whereabouts he was acquainted, 
left his home a little before sunset to surprise the 
birds on their nest; but he was late, the night 
closed in rapidly, and with the intention of short- 
ening the road, instead of following the beaten one 
he took his way across the forest. Without in the 
least heeding the brambles and bushes which caught 
his legs, or the ditches and streams he was obliged 
to cross, he pressed on; and after a continued and 
sanguinary battle with the thorns, the stumps, the 

roots, and the long wild roses, came exactly on the 
path where the trap was set. 
nearly dark, and, in his agitation and hurry, think- 
ing only of his doves and the loved one, he failed 


to observe that several little pieces of string were | 
swinging to and fro in the breeze from the branches | 


of a thicket near him. Dreadful indeed was it for 
him that he did not; for suddenly he felt a terrible 
shock, accompanied by most intense pain, the bones 
of his leg being apparently crushed to pieces—he 
was caught in the wolf-trap! 

‘The first few moments of pain and suffering 
over, comprehending at once the danger of his 
position, he with great presence of mind collected 
all the strength he had, and by a determined effort 
endeavoured to open the serrated iron jaws which 
held him fast: but though despair is said to double 
the strength of a man, the trap refused to give up 
its prey; and as at the least movement the iron 
teeth buried themselves deeper and deeper with 
agonizing pain into his leg, and grated nearly on 
the bone, his sufferings became so intense that in a 
very few minutes he ceased from making any fur- 
ther attempts to release himself. Feeling this to 
be the case, he began to shout for help, but no one 
replied; and as the night drew in he was silent, 
fearing that his cries would attract the notice of 
some of the wolves that might be prowling in the 
neighbourhood, and resolved to wait patiently and 
with fortitude what fate willed—what he could not 
avert. He had under his coat a little hatchet, a 
weapon which the Morvinians constantly carry 
about with them, and thus in the event of his being 
attacked by the dreaded animals, he trusted to it 
to defend himself; but he was still not without hope 
that the wolves would not make their appearance. 


“The night lengthened ; the moon rose, and shed 





The night was now | 





her pale light over the fore 

eyes and ears on the qui pring {nmovable, With 
dreadful agony, he listened and wa; Y in the most 
at once, far—vy ited: when, all 
at once, Jar—very far off, a confused ; 
indistinct sounds was heard. A Be pe 
rapidity, these murmurs became “or oF 
they were those of wolves—and Son ~ ells ; 
but wolves on the track, which met 
minutes could elapse be upon him, ye * oe 
horror, and a cold perspiration poured from - 
face ;—but fear was not a part of his nat 

by almost superhuman efforts and in —< 
awful moment, forgetting all ‘pain he = a 
himself and the trap towards an oak tree a 
which he placed his back. ae 

** Here leaning with his left ha 
staff he had mer him when he oll eee sae - 
his right his hatchet ready to strike the wis, 
man, full of courage, after having a! a 
short prayer to his God, and embraced, as it ho 
in his mind his poor old mother and his bride, 
awaited the horrible result, determined to show 
himself a true child of the forest, and meet his fate 
like a man. A few minutes more, and he was as 
if surrounded by a cordon of yellow flames, which 
like so many Will.o’-the-wisps, danced about in all 
directions. These were the eyes of the monsters: 
the animals themselves, which he could not see, 
sent forth their horrible yells full in his face, and 
the smell of their horrid carcases was borne to him 
on the wind. Alas! the dénowement of the tragedy 
approached. The wolves had hit upon the scented 
line of earth, and following it, hungry and enraged, 
were bounding here and there, and exciting each 
other. They had arrived at the baited spot. . . 

** What passed after this no one can tell—noeye 
saw but His above: but on the following morning 
when the Pére Séguin, for he was the unfortunate 
person who set the Z'raquenard, came to examine 
it, he found the trap at the foot of the oak deluged 
with blood, the bone of a human leg upright be- 
tween the iron teeth, and all around, scattered 
about the turf and the path, a quantity of human 
remains: bits of hair, bones,—red and moist, as if 
the flesh had been put recently torn from them,— 
shreds of a coat, and other articles of clothing, 
were alsv discovered near the spot ; with the assist 
ance of some dogs that were put on the scent, 
three wolves, their heads and bodies cut open with 
a hatchet, were found dying in the adjacent thickets. 
The bones of their victim were carried to the 
nearest church; and on the following day these 
mournful fragments, which had only a few hours 
before been full of life, and youth, and health, were 
committed to the earth.” 

Although our author is evidently more of a 
Nimrod than a Waltonian, he has not for- 
gotten the streams of Le Morvan. ‘These are 
inhabited by trout, but we do not hear of 
their being captured by the artificial fly. 
Indeed, this mode of fishing is seldom prac- 
tised in France, and we remember, on more 
than one occasion, astonishing a rustic popu 
lation in that country by our By fishing on ' 
ploits. However, other means are emp/oy 
to kill fish, among which 1s the following, 
which has, at least, the merit of singularity: 


‘The enthusiastic sportsman, who fears neitber 


storms nor a coup-de-soleil, makes his PP ne 
about this time, without, it 1s true, either fi a 
rod, lines, worms, flies, or bait of any — 

but having under his left arm a double-barrel gu, 


‘ - . nd at his 
in his right hand a large —as the huntsmad, 


a clever poodle. The fisherman, oF’ 
I scarcely know which to call him, “al 
reconnoitres the river, fixes upon some 


. i 
large and lower branches of which epread ove 
ascends with his gun and his cabbage, = of tbe 
taken up an equestrian position upon J the deep 
projecting arms, examines the surface cal 
stream below him. He has not been Jong ? 
perch when he perceives & stately pike mr cabbage, 
the river; a leaf is instantly broken 0 bed 
and when the Branchiostagous has sg fright 
sufficiently near, is thrown into the water; 
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yoracious fish at once disappears, but 

aed, the vw grateful to the unknown and 

Me isand who has sent him this admirable parasol, 

towards it, and after pushing it about fora 

ener with his nose, finally places himself 

womfortably under its protecting shade. The sports- 

.¢ the animated gyrations of his 

= immediately fires, psende ra poodle, 

“+e ig quite equal to that of his master, 

ue » ny oe aed and if the fish is either dead 

rineely wounded fails not to bring out with him 

. saly morsel ; thus so long as the heavens are 

- and blue, the water is warm, the large fish 

to promenade in the sun, and the sportsman’s 

of climbing hold out, the sport continues. 

the poodle and the fish have a very sharp 

and then the fun is great indeed, unless 

the sportsman should unfortunately miss 

iis hold in the midst of his laughter, and drop 

iead-foremost into the water with his cabbage and 
his double-barrel.”” 

Our extracts will probably send the sports- 
ma to M. de Crignelle’s book; and at this 
sagen, when Clubland is left desolate, those 
in quest of adventures may be tempted to set 

their autumn ‘ shealings’ in the fastnesses 

Le Morvan:— 

“Itisa country,” says our author, “ that would 
ddight an Englishman, for it is full of game ; here 
the sportsman may vary his pleasures as fancy 
dictates, The forest abounds with deer; the plain 
with rabbits and the timid hare; and in the vine- 
yards, during the merry season of the vintage, the 
fit red-stockinged and grey-clad partridges are 
bagged by bushels. Here the sportsman may watch 
in the open glades the treacherous wild cat and the 
hounding roebuck ; and, should these sports appear 
two tame, he may, if foot and heart are sound, 
plunge into the dark recesses of the forest in pursuit 
ot the ona and grisly boar, or the fierce and 
prowling wolf. 


“When evening comes, bringing with it peace 


At 


ud rest to the industrious peasant, when the moon | eile 


tall light her bright lamp in the star-spangled 
bavens, and shed her silvery rays across the plain, 
ite bunter may lead forth the village belle, and 
int it merrily on the mossy greensward, to the 
sud ofthe bagpipe and the rustic flute, by fountains 
Vtich never cease their monotonous but soothing 
and under the long shadows of the ancient 
and tall acacias.” 
With this extract we take our leave of M. 
“ignelle, thanking him for a lively volume, 
"hich has the freshness of originality. 
—_—_—_ 


SUMMARY. 


itt Hand book to the Oficial Catalogues of the 
al¥ ton. Vol II. Spicer Brothers, 
~ -Clowes and Sons. 
& gatulate Mr. Hunt with much sincerity on 
r Senimation of his labours in the construction 
wi with Work, It has been executed promptly, 
wait eae matic comprehensiveness that does 
bu nade t to his vigorous mind. The author 
ale large use, in a small compass, of a mass 
tether? of materials that may never be brought 
& Gent. Let no one imagine that, because 
Exhibition will shortly be closed, that 








&! Hn 
my poke set therefore needed. On the 


read and retained by all asa 
“t and portable record of what they have seen 
plain the Tr. Hunt has a happy facility of mak- 
iad of tence calities of art, of trade mechanics, 


hy 

iit of Scotland. By ‘Thomas Wright. 

Lay}; area Co., London and New York. 

Whe ey Scotland, from the earliest period 

thee me, is publishing in parts, uniform 
ies’ In — entitled ‘Tallis’s Imperial 

te uy ® preliminary address it is said 


Say eben at the same time a popular, 


Vick the oi ” is still a desideratum, to supply 
& We have secured the labours of 
ky St. History of Ireland,’ in the 

received with considerable 





favour by the public. For some parts of his 
narrative, the author informs us that “he has 
access to many original documents, which, though 
they throw new light on the events of past ages, 
have not yet been used,” and especially ‘‘he has 
in his possession materials for the history of Queen 
Mary, which were unknown to former writers.” 
We are curious to know the nature of these latter 
materials, and whether anything is still to be added 
to the French and Spanish documents of which 
M. Mignet has made such admirable use. One 
interesting acquisition the publishers give satis- 
factory account of. They have in their hands for 
engraving two authentic portraits of Mary, hitherto 
unknown publicly, painted by Paris Bordoné, the 
court painter to Francis I. and II., the one for a 
favourite maid of honour, the other for one of the 
Queen’s chamberlains, by whose marriage subse- 
quently both pictures came into one family, and 
by hereditary descent now belong to Dr. James 
Copland, F.R.S., by whose permission they are 
being engraved for the present work. In each 
part portraits will be given of eminent characters, 
taken generally from contemporary paintings. The 
first part contains portraits of the Regent Murray, 
and of Lord Darnley, besides a very good frontis- 
piece, and a map of Scotland. Mr. Wright, while 
a laborious compiler, possesses a style well adapted 
for a popular work, and will produce no doubt a 
readable history of Scotland. He will find it, how- 
ever, not so easy as he imagines, ‘‘ to record with 
impartial feelings the events, religious as well as 
political,” of a people who in their little sphere 
have shown a genius so “‘ perfervid,” and revolu- 
tions so violent. We shall judge of Mr. Wright’s 
impartiality, when he has told the story of the 
Covenanters and the Jacobites, as well as of Queen 
Mary, with the help of his original materials. 
Lady Selina Clifford; a Novel. Edited by Lady 
Dormer. Bentley. 

THE term ‘edited’ is so vague, and admits of such 
curious interpretations, that it is idle for us to specu- 


| late on the share Lady Dormer has taken in this 


As, however, it professes to be a novel of 
fashionable life, the imprimatur of a real ‘ person 


_of quality’ gives it an authority which should 





silence the objections of critics; otherwise we 

might venture to hint that in several respects the 

book is somewhat vulgar. But as Lady Dormer 

‘ought to know,’ we are dumb. Lady Selina 

Clifford is an heiress more lovely and amiable than 

the heiresses we happen to have encountered, but 

differing from the heiresses who usually move 
through novels, inasmuch as she is not absolutely 
perfect, but has her little natural failings which 
endear her to us, together with a sarcastic liveli- 
ness which makes her amusing. The story is of 
her secret love for Lord Litchfield, who is grave, 
mysterious, melancholy—mourning the unhappi- 
ness of his first wife, and so doubtful of his own 
powers of securing a woman’s heart, that although 
loving Lady Selina, he determines to marry Matilda 

Leslie, by whom he is accepted, in obedience to 

her father’s commands. Herein you perceive the 

unsmoothness of this ‘course of true love,’ and 
may imagine the delays and sorrows which fill up 
the gap between the opening and dénouement, 

Matilda, who is a Catholic, has fallen in love with 

her brother’s tutor—a priest! and at the eleventh 

hour refuses to fulfil her engagement with Lord 

Litchfield, whom she hands over to her dear friend 

Lady Selina. This not very new subject is handled 

in a not very new manner. But the book is in- 

offensive, and is neither better nor worse than the 
average of fashionable stories. 

Fortification: for Officers of the Army, and Students 
of Military History. By Lieutenant Henry Yule, 
Bengal Engineer. Blackwood. 

WHETHER as a scientific treatise, or as a literary 

composition, this work deserves high praise. In 

the latter aspect we chiefly form our opinion of its 
merit; but we may observe, with reference to its 
value as a treatise on fortification, that it contains 

a most complete and comprehensive account both 

of the principles and practice of this department of 

the art of war, and it has been already adopted as 
the text-book at one of the best conducted schools 





in Great Britain—the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy at Edinburgh. References are given to 
larger works for those who wish to study the sub- 
ject in greater detail; but as an elementary and 
general treatise, this will be found excellent, and 
to most military men, not engineers, amply suffi- 
cient. Mr. Yule wisely considered that ‘an at- 
tempt should be made to give something of life-like 
interest to a study which is too often vaguely re- 
garded by soldiers as a dim compound of strange 
angular diagrams and technical jargon.” So far 
has he been successful in this attempt, that we have 
read a truly scientific treatise on fortification, with 
the same interest with which we might read any 
popular account in history of the battles of Marl- 
borough, Napoleon, or Wellington. Each chapter 
is copiously illustrated by biographical and histori- 
cal notices, and many other lessons are presented 
to the military student, besides the mere instruc- 
tion in the arts of defence and attack. Names 
familiar in European history are introduced in sup- 
port of the author's statements; and the volume is 
enhanced in value by diagrams and plates, and also 
by a series of portraits of such masters in the art 
of war as Gustavus Adolphus, Sully, Van Coehorn, 

Rene Marquis of Montalembert, and De Vauban. 

These portraits are executed ina style deserving 
special praise, by Messrs. Scheuk and Macfarlane, 

lithographers at Edinburgh. The biographical 
notices in the appendix are carefully and correctly 
compiled, and some of the yamre toy as of Sir 
Francis Vere, and Peter Navarre, more full than 
could be easily met with elsewhere. The glossary 
of military terms is an acceptable addition to those 
who read the book merely ‘as students of military 
history,’ although the author says, ‘‘ that from his 
own experience, soldiers themselves must have often 

found the want of a concise vocabulary of this 
nature.” We have no doubt.that Mr. Yule’s trea- 

tise will be widely popular and useful in his own 

profession, causing greater interest to be taken 

in a subject to which, from the manner in which it 

has been generally taught or written about, few 

have given due attention, except under compulsion 

of the regulations of the Horse Guards or the India 

House. 

Poems and Essays; a Book for the Times. By 
Dalmocand. Partridge and Oakey. 
DALMOCAND, we take it, is a modest but transparent 
disguise for Macdonald; the author, as he tells us 
in the preface, of ‘‘ poems and essays, which have 
already appeared, in periodicals, partly on each 
side of the Tweed, some of the former, it is found, 
re-appearing in Australia.” They are now “ sub- 
mitted to the public in a collected form, humbly 
dedicated to the cause of individual and social im- 
provement.” Dalmocand’s productions are very 
poor, even though they may have charmed the 
Antipodes, and the author will find it is a very 
different thing to have some lines reprinted in a 
Sydney newspaper, from issuing a collected edition 
of poems and essays from Paternoster-row to the 
English public. Some of the essays contain sound 
truth, though commonplace both in subject and 
style, but the poetry is miserable, not one piece 
rising to mediocrity. The paper, printing, and 

binding, are all that could be wished. 


Observations on Heraldry. By Philip Silbert 
Hamerton. Churton. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the ridicule of satirists, and the 
contempt of philosophers, the study of Heraldry 
will long occupy a high place among liberal pur- 
suits. Besides the genealogical and legal bearings 
of the subject, Heraldry stands in such relations to 
history, archwology, and to general literature, that 
it has an interest to many who understand little of 
its technicalities and details. Mr. Hamerton con- 
siders that the abstruseness and difficulty which 
repel most inquirers possessed of ordinary patience, 
memory, and common sense, belong to Heraldry 
only as an art, not asascience, To separate the 
science from the art, the principles from the details 
of ‘the knowledge of arms,’ is the author's aim in 
this volume. ‘‘Experience,” he says, ‘‘has taught 
me what kind of instruction would be best for 
those whose taste leads them to seek other know- 
ledge than the dogmas of professed heralds, and I 
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have written such a little book as would have been 
most acceptable to myself when I stood doubting 
on the threshold of this old-world science.” To 
those who only wish some insight into the subject 
as a department of liberal study, Mr. Hamerton’s 
treatise will afford all the information most worthy 
of being known and remembered. His great 
object, he says, “‘is to make Heraldry rather an 
antiquarian pursuit than a fashionable vehicle of 
pride.” The remarks on the exaggerated im- 
portance frequently given to the art, and the 
strictures alike on family pride and bouryeois 
vanity, are just and amusing. Few authorities on 
Heraldry have written, on the whole, with more 
good sense; yet sometimes, led away with enthu- 
siasm for his subject, he lets slip such sentiments 
as, in speaking of “‘ the right to arms,” that ‘‘ it is 
much to be lamented that there is no law against 
the assumption of armorial bearings,” and that ‘it 
is to be wished that it were generally known who 
are gentlemen and who are not.” As an introduc- 
tion to the study of Heraldry, Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘Observations’ afford information clear, concise, 
and correct. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Ovr summary of the intelligence received by the 
Admiralty during the last two weeks has placed 
before our readers the last page in the history of 
the searching Arctic Expeditions, and we should 
be wanting in our duty as faithful journalists, were 
we to allow this to be closed without pronouncing 
an opinion upon it. Although the despatches of 
Captains Austin and Penny reflect as usual the 
highest credit on those who set forth, in the cause 
of humanity, on enterprises which are little short 
of marvellous, there is unhappily much room for 
criticism, much even for censure. 

Regardless of expense, and with the advantage 
of the accumulated experience of many years, two 
Expeditions were dispatched last year by the Admi- 
ralty to Barrow’s Straits, for the purpose of seek- 
ing our long lost countrymen. The command was 
given to men in whom the highest confidence was 
reposed, and whose reputation was a guarantee 
that nothing would be left undone to attain the 
great object in view. Of the six vessels composing 
these expeditions, two were steamers, admirably 
calculated for navigating icy seas, and found to 
angwer every expectation entertained of their 


powers. The officers and crews were men alike 
fitted for enterprise and endurance, and the entire 
equipment of the expeditions was such as to justify 
the most sanguine expectations. When the start- 
ling intelligence reached England last year that 
presumed traces of Franklin’s expedition had been 
discovered on Cape Riley, and that the searching 
ships were actively engaged in following up those 
traces, we looked forward to the discovery of poor 
Franklin, living or dead, as a matter of great pro- 
bability, if not of certainty. And we felt assured 
that the promising field marked by his footsteps 
would not be forsaken until every part of it had 
been thoroughly explored. Yet it has been forsaken. 
For without furnishing us with any justifying 
reasons, Captain Austin, in whom our chiefest hopes 
centered, because in his hands were placed the 
strongest means of search, turns his back on the 
only part of the Arctic Ocean which has yielded 
any fruits, and unhesitatingly asserts “that he will 
not prosecute a further search in those directions,” 
—alluding to Wellington Channel,—‘‘ even if prac- 
ticable.” 

Tet us look a little more closely at the position 
of the case. Sir John Franklin was sent out to 
discover the so-called North-West passage. That 
is, he was ordered to penetrate Barrow’s Straits, 
and to pass from them to Behring's Straits, between 
which a passage for ships has long been supposed 
to exist. Had he been favoured by open water, 
and such as Captain Parry experienced in his cele- 
brated voyage in 1819-20 to Melville Island— 
and such a passage as we have alluded to really 
exists—the task proscribed to Sir John Franklin 
might have been accomplished in two seasons. But 
although the well-known enterprise of that gallant 
officer, backed as it was—and, let us hope, is still— 
by his excellent Captains, Crozier and Fitzjames, 
would, doubtless, cause him to spend more than 
two years in the endeavour to advance to the 
longed-for goal, yet at the expiration of three years, 
success, or the unhappy alternative of his return to 
England by the same route which he pursued in his 
outward voyage, was regarded as certain. Years, 
however, passed without bringing tidings of our 
adventurous countrymen; and as our Arctic expe- 
ditions have been attended with a singularly small 
amount of mortality, and with few disasters in the 
ice, the belief that the two ships had foundered in 
Baffin’s Bay, where they were last seen, rapidly 
gained ground, and there were not a few who boldly 
declared that we should never hear of them again. 
This terrible conclusion became strengthened when 
the northern and southern shores of Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow’s Straits were swept by whaling 
ships, andmore particularly by Sir James Ross's ex- 
pedition, without finding the slightest vestige of the 
Erebus or Terror, and iv is well known that it was 
not without much entreaty that the Admiralty 
resolved on making another attempt to find the 
lost expedition. The success of that attempt, 
though confined in the first instance to the dis- 
covery of the traces at the entrance to Wellington 
Channel, disposed for ever of the alarmist’s con- 
clusion as to the foundering of the ships in Baffin’s 
Bay, and it established beyond doubt that they had 
passed across that Bay, entered Lancaster Sound, 
and had arrived at Wellington Channel, where they 
had passed their first winter, as we now learn, 
under prosperous circumstances, dimmed only by 
the casual death of three of the crew. Had it been 
otherwise, Franklin would undoubtedly have left 
written documents in conspicuous places. That he 
did not leave any record of his intentions is greatly 
to be lamented ; but we cannot too strongly insist 
on the fact that, in the absence of any written 
memorials, we are warranted in drawing the most 
favourable conclusions respecting the safety of the 
party. Thus, then, we know that the voyage to 
Wellington Channel was accomplished in safety, 
and it is therefore only from this point that our spe- 
culations concerning them commence. And that we 
may arrive the more reasonably at our conclusions 
respecting their further progress and proceedings, 
let us look, in our present ignorance of the actual 
route which they followed, at those which they did 
not take, 
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4 Py) . — 
Sir J ohn Franklin was directed to 
Barrow’s Straits, until he reached the lono; 
98° west, where Cape Walker is gi Ongitude of 
, I “'KeT 1s situated, and fro 
that point he was instructed to use ever m 
penetrate to the southward and wales > 
course as direct towards Behring’s Straits as ne. * x 
but should this be impracticabl op Ponte ; 
Yr . I cab e, and if on ASS) _ 
Wellington Channel that sea and thos yung 
found o lel ag eer » oe Near it be 
pen and clear of ice, he is desired to eo ‘4 
well whether the above channel may not a, “ 
most desirable passage to the north-west, In — 
failing to penetrate due west by Cape Walker - 
Wellington Channel route must have been hoek 
alternative, and it therefore becomes a matter a 
the clearest logical deduction that if we fail in find. 
ing him or his traces at or near Cape Walker 
they must be found in Wellington Channel. And 
this is the more conclusive, because Sir John 
Franklin was expressly ordered to leave despatches 
at Cape Walker in some conspicuous locality, This 
he would most assuredly have done had he Visited 
that headland; and as it has been examined and 
found barren of all information, what can be de- 
duced but that Franklin did not succeed in reaching 
Cape Walker, and that he therefore turned his 
attention to the more hopeful passage through 
Wellington Channel? Not only has Cape Walker 
been explored, but the coast beyond it, as far as 
] 03° 25 west longitude, has been carefully examined 
by Lieutenant Osborne ; and several parties searched 
the northern shores, between Cape Hotham and 
Melville Island, without discovering any indications 
of the missing expedition. Sir John Franklin, it 
is clear, from these circumstances, did not take the 
Cape Walker route, and as no retreating traces of 
him have been discovered to the east of Wellington 
Channel, all expectations of finding him necessarily 
centre in that locality. 

But apart from his official directions—and this 
is of no little importance—it is well known that 
Sir John Franklin had a strong inclination to try 
Wellington Channel. Since the period of its dis. 
covery by Captain Parry, when, sailing twice past 
its entrance, he descried open water as far as the 
eye could reach on both occasions, it has always 
been held by arctic authorities, that the rerata 
questio of the North-West passage could never be 
regarded as being settled until Wellington Channel 
had been explored. Such being the opinion when 
this hopeful locality was known only toa limited 
extent, how greatly is our interest respecting « 
increased by Captain Penny's recent discovents 
Advancing in .a north-west direction along the 
eastern coast of Cornwallis Island, to the uppet 
part of Wellington Channel, “ what was ow 

: ” ‘ her 
astonishment,” he says, “to open out yrs 
strait, in which was twenty-five miles of : ! 
water, an island bearing W. half S. —— pu 
miles, a headland, distant fifteen W. by N., the dark 
sky over which indicated the presence of pycal 
This noble channel, to which Captain Penny a 
the name of Victoria, was explored as far f cost 
45’ north latitude, embracing 310 miles 0 aa 
line, ‘‘ when,” says Captain Penny, “ our prev 
sions being within eight days of being yes od -! 
and our distance from the ships such as - a 
would not warrant further perseverance, B® " 
menced our return.” This a al ad 
highest credit on Captain Penny, for! for 
by means of an open boat only constr cted 
the purpose. 

We now come to that part of o a 

‘ bh oen® - . lina conduct 1s “he 
Captain Austin’s extraordinary © by CaP 
parent. The new channel wi A 

. h May, when further pres 
tain Penny on the 13th May, der the neo 
being prevented by water, he eo ° of retut? 
sity, being only provided with = he reache! 
ing is shi On the 23d May 
ing to his ships. ¢ solute, the pup 
Captain Austin’s ship, the Resolu Fret ' 
of his visit evidently being to an? expe 


ur history ¥b* 


portant discovery, and to solicit - i in 
it. Under the above date, ry "Reaolit ane 
cords, ‘‘ Captain Penny reached the ‘ 


t he had discovers” 


made known to me that he Strait, 
large space of water up Ww elling eon by ee 


i » miles north 
mencing about seventy mt 
of Cape Hotham.” “I much regretted, 
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maining strength did not admit 

oa sing 3 his aepentl sufficient aid to convey 
day he might ascertain its nature and 
. on At this date, the sledge parties belonging 
in Austin’s expedition had not returned 
ir expedition, and we can therefore com- 
tain Austin’s disinclination at that 
to grant Captain Penny any assistance. 
Bat when his officers and men returned, which 
did in the middle of summer,—the last 
ty having reached their ships on the 4th 
sd in safety and good health,—why, in the 
— of humanity, did not Captain Austin 
jetach one of his steamers at the first oppor- 
tanity,—both of them being, we may observe, 
ine to his own statement, in good order, 
lore Victoria Channel! Even when Cap- 
iain Penny's boat voyage had been attended with 
aoeh signal exploring success, the same inexpli- 
y is apparent in Captain Austin’s con- 


cable apath 


gt 


uy 


£ 


juct, for he tells us he would not, ‘even if prac- | 
tieable,’ prosecute a further search in Victoria | 


True to his word, he weighs anchor, and steers 
for Jones’ Sound. What Captain Penny’s feelings 
were upon seeing the steamers depart, we may 
imagine, That he had strong hopes of finding the 

ising expedition in Victoria Channel is evident; 
for, as the public have been already informed, he 
is earnestly soliciting the Admiralty to give him a 
steamer immediately for the purpose of following up 
his search, It is extremely probable that success 
would attend his exertions. The open nature 
of the Channel is highly in favour of the sup- 
paition that Franklin sailed up it, and, meeting 
with no check, attained a high northern lati- 
tude. Can it be said, under any circumstances, 
that he did not sail up that Channel, until it has 
been searched to its extremity? Had this been 
done last year, our anxiety might now be at an 
end, and, what is of more consequence, our unfor- 
wunate countrymen might have been rescued from 
their terrible fate. It is, at ail events, extremely 
vetatious to find that in the chief discoveries which 
lave been made, the steamers, from which so much 
ws expected, took no part ; and when it is remem- 
tered that we are indebted to a small boat for so 
much geographical information, it is not too much 
way, that had Captain Penny been provided with 
we of Captain Austin’s steamers, the whole of 

Vieoria Channel—and perhaps a Polar sea— 
uight now be marked on our charts. 


HUDSON'S BAY, 
Is the spring of 1848, Messrs. Blackwood pub- 
alively book of travels, entitled, ‘ Hudson's 
ity; or, Every-day Life in the Wilds of North 
on by RK. M. Ballantyne. It was described 
rary Gazette, April 8, of that year, as the 
ss of a smart intelligent young Scotchman, sent 
“an apprentice to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
nher ing six years in their territory ; and the 
count of a farewell dinner with the 
nay be at Gravesend impressed the reviewer (who 
‘ ve been present at the dinner also) with a 
. pinion of the youngster’s talent and 
rate he The Literary Gazette of that date ap- 
 avereached the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
buck Thos, time before Mr. Ballantyne’s 
ce its pubis, more than three years have elapsed 
bet leation, the following letter, which is 
Op, ey be nd, after being ten months on its pas- 
¥ be printed as a warning to travellers :— 


“ Fort Simpson, Mackenzie’s River, 
Hudson’s Bay Co. Territory, 


& 28th Nov., 1850. 
way you permit me, 


in your valuable and 
aM aN Journal, to offer a few remarks 


lay + Ballantyne’s work upon Hudson’s 
sen iced in April, 1848, and he which I am 
hte neat?, ncerned. I am aware that, at this 
Te work, he perhaps also from the large sale of 
bt ny may be useless for me now to speak ; 

or not mentioning the affair 


ener is ghee 

ihe Thad, in my retired and secluded 

hich | only oe, of reading the work, 
ined a sight of in August last. 








“‘At page 120 Mr. Ballantyne thus says:—‘ At | 
these posts the Indians are frequently reduced to | 
cannibalism, and the Company's people have, on | 
take care of coal-owners, what need is there to 
| plague ourselves about publishers?! 
| for such fellows?” 


more than one occasion, been obliged to eat their 
beaver skins! The beaver skin is thick and oily ; 
so that when the fur is burnt off, and the skin 
well boiled, it makes a kind of soup, that will at 
least keep one alive. This was the case one winter 
‘in Peel’s River, a post within the Arctic Circle, in 
charge of Mr. Bell, a chief trader in the service, 
and I remember well reading in one of his letters, 
that all the fresh provision they had been able to 


procure during the winter was ‘two squirrels and | 


one crow!’ During this time they had existed on 
a quantity of dried meat which they fortunately 


had in store, and they were obliged to lock the | 
Mechlin lace, and that they have as much right to 
| be protected.” 


gates of the Fort, to preserve the remainder from 
the wretched Indians, who were eating each other 
outside of the walls. The cause of all this misery 
was the entire failure of the fisheries, together 
with the scarcity of wild animals. 
quite common among the Indians of those distant 
regions ; and the scraped rocks, divested of their 
covering of tripe-de-Roche (which resembles dried- 
up sea-weed), have a sad meaning and melancholy 
appearance to the traveller who journeys through 
the wilds and solitudes of Rupert’s Land.’ 

‘Would you credit me, Mr, Editor, if I told you 
that this account of Peel’s River starvation, so 
circumstantially related, had never any existence 
except in the author's brain! Yet such is the case. 
I never have corresponded with Mr. Ballantyne 
during that gentleman’s brief sojourn in the 
country; and I here distinctly deny that I ever 
wrote what he so ‘well remembers’ having read. 
During my residence at Peel’s River, neither the 
Indians nor the people under my command suffered 
any privations except those peculiar to these savage 
climes, and certainly none from want of food, of 
which I have always had, thank God, an ample 
sufficiency. From the whole tenor of the passage 
which I have quoted, the public would be led into 
the belief that cannibalism was a common occurrence 
among the natives of this country, which it is not, 
although I acknowledge that several melancholy 
cases have occurred; and the concluding sentence, 
however euphonious or rounded an ending it may 
be to the paragraph, exists more in the imagination 
of Mr. Ballantyne than in reality. 

“In conclusion, I may say, that ‘ Hudson’s Bay’ 
is a work written more from hearsay than from 
experience, of which the author could have little, 
as his stay in the territory was short, and his resi- 
dence was at the civilized posts, where real ‘ North- 
West’ life is little seen. No circumstance would 
point out Mr. Ballantyne to a woodsman asa sciolist 
more quickly than his account of a bear roaming 
about in the winter, as in his account of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s adventure; for it is well known that those 
animals at that season of the year are enjoying a 
comfortable nap in their washes or holes. But the 
fact is, that the little true knowledge which he has 
acquired from hearsay of the distant parts of the 
country, acting upon an ardent imagination, has 
produced this curious mixture of ‘romance and 
reality’ entitled ‘ Hudson’s Bay,’ which people may 
read for amusement, but scarcely for information. 

** JoHN BELL.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Sept. 25. 
THE present government of France, to its honour 
be it said, seems to be in real earnest in its efforts 
to destroy the great evil of literary piracy; and 
whether it succeeds or not, it will deserve the gra- 
titude of literary Christendom. It has now com- 
menced an attack on the great centre of Euro- 
pean piracy, Belgium; and it is not without hopes 
that it will succeed in extirpating it. A treaty of 
commerce between the two countries is about to 
expire; and the Belgians have demanded the re- 
newal of it, as it secures them great advantages in 
the disposal of their zine, and coal, and iron, the 
occupation of their shipping, &c. “Oh!” says the 
French government, ‘‘ we shall be enchanted to 


Starvation is | 


’ 


of our authors.” “Eh!” cry the braves Belges, 
‘what have books to do with iront What are 
authors in comparison to iron-masters?’ When we 


Who cares 
‘‘ Why, my good sirs, people 
now-a-days have got the notion that books are as 
important as bales of cotton, or cart-loads of coal, 
and that the producers of them are as much 


entitled to protection as the cotton-spinner or the 
| pitman,” 


“Oh,” groan the subjects of Leopold— 
‘‘oh! what a thing it is to live in revolutionary 
times!” ‘ Well, but neighbours,” says the French 
government, ‘‘ you must admit that the writing 
and the printing of books is as much a branch of 
commerce as the smelting of iron or the making of 


** We don't see that at all; besides, 
to put down the piracy of your books would ruin 
some of our publishers and. printers.” ‘* And to 
continue it subjects our authors, and printers, and 
publishers, and stationers, and bookbinders, and 
typefounders, to immense loss annually. We must 
have it stopped—that is positive.” ‘‘ Now, come— 
you are not really in earnest!” ‘Oh, but we are, 
though!” ‘What! you don’t mean to say seri- 
ously that you take to heart the interests of poor 
authors as much as those of a manufacturer! Com- 
pare a scribbling fellow to a man who owns mills 
and pays taxes—pshaw! the thing is absurd!” 
‘* Absurd or not, Messieurs les Belges, you will put 
an end to the robbery of our authors and pub- 
lishers, or—keep your coal and iron.” ‘* Good- 
ness gracious! To make the renewal of a commer- 
cial treaty depend on such a humbug thing as 
literature!” “We do so, gentlemen, and will 
leave you to reflect:—protect our books—or, no 
treaty! Good morning!” 

If the French shall be successful in annihilating 
the piracy of the Belgians, the English government 
must, for very shame, make an energetic attack on 
that of the Americans; and when the nuisance is 
put down in Belgium and the United States, it can 
easily be suppressed everywhere else. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the English government does 
not warmly second the French cabinet in its 
righteous crusade. The two together would be 
able to beat down all resistance. Are the English 
ministers aware of the immense loss which the 
hateful system causes to the country! It is not, 
they should remember, only a handful of authors 
and publishers who are interested—though if they 
stood alone, there is no good reason why they 
should be refused protection which would be un- 
hesitatingly extended to the like number of 
Manchester manufacturers; but it is the numerous 
trades which are dependent directly or indirectly 
on literature. Every book pirated is so much loss 
of labour to paper-makers, compositors, and others 
in our own country. Tens of thousands of pounds 


go annually to foreign workmen which might easil 


be secured for those of England. And besides, the 


piracy system, by diminishing the publisher's sale, 
compels him to enhance the price of his work, and 
consequently an unnecessary tax is imposed on the 


whole reading community. 


The treaty between Sardinia and France for the 
mutual protection of literary property, entered into 
some time ago, has already produced good effects. 
The French publishers, determined that it shall be 
fully carried out, have gone to the expense of 
sending a delegate to Turin to watch over its 
execution; and a few days back, this gentleman, 
hearing that some packages of pirated works had 
been introduced from Belgium by five booksellers 
of that city, gave information to the police; the 
shops were immediately searched, and the pirated 
volumes being found, were confiscated, oak a pro- 
secution was commenced against the offenders. 

The French publishers, as I told you a long time 
ago, are determined not to rest until the contre- 


facon littéraire shall be entirely suppressed. Not 


only have they sent agents to all the principal 
cities of Europe to get their publishing brethren 
to aid them in their undertaking, but they have 
resolved to call on the National Assembly of this 





oblige you, good neighbours, but you must really 
out en end to the scandalous piracy of the works 


country to declare piracy illegal in France. In the 
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reprinting of foreign works in France they are 
Ne ioolly disinterested—it does not affect them in 
any shape or way; and their appeal to the Assembly 
must consequently, they tell us, be considered, 
first, as a demonstration in favour of public morality, 
which they think is injured ; and next, as an earnest 
of their good will to their foreign confréres. There 
is, however, no doubt that ifthe French parliament 
should decree the suppression of piracy within its 
own territory, without first stipulating fora similar 
measure from other parliaments and governments, 
an immense moral effect would be produced, which 
would sooner or later tell in favour of the French. 

The Scientific Congress at Orleans has terminated 
its sittings for the present year. The remark made 
in my last on the first portion of them will apply 
to the latter—they were singularly unimportant. 
The proceedings in fact have been almost exclu- 
sively French, and the discussions of scientific 
matters have been of not the slightest general 
interest. Disquisitions on the origin of the French 
bourgeoisie, on the residences of the Romans in 
Central Gaul, on certain old abbeys, on agricul- 
tural chemistry and on agriculture, on philology, 
on botany, on medical matters, and so on—such 
was the petty business, and it was treated in a very 
petty sort of way. In the union of a few small 
provincial associations of different kinds—scientific, 
medical, archwological, agricultural, and literary — 
we should have had the very same subjects dis- 
cussed in the very same style; but from the 
National Scientific Congress of France, in its great 
annual meeting, something better was to have 
been expected, 








VARIETIES. 

An impudent Puff.—We have authority for stat- 

ing that a paragraph in the American Evening Post, 

which has been made the subject of an article in a 

recent Number of the New York Literary World, 

and from which the following is extracted, is an 
impudent fabrication :— 

** One of the daily journals of last week, the Evening Post, 
announces, as by authority, that Messrs. Stringer and 
Townsend, the proprietors of the International Monthly 
Magazine, have contracted to pay to Mr. Charles Dickens 
the sum of 4000 dollars for the sheets of his new serial work 
about to be published in England. We feel obliged to 
Messrs. Stringer and Townsend for this concession to the 
claims of copyright. Four thousand dollars is a very hand- 
some advance for a novel; and is something in the nature 
ofa poets pees sized loaf presented to the English author 
in the stead of the stone with which he has been heretofore 
comforted: and we do not mean to be the last to proclaim 
this pricking of the publishing conscience, or rather this 
unloosing of the publishing purse-strings. Four thousand 
dollars—we dwell on it a little—is a snug sum—equal to four 
thousand acres of good arable land in the Western country. 
But we are seized with a doubt whether the aforesaid four 
thousand dollars could not have been otherwise invested 
with as profitable, and at least as promising, a result. For 
four thousand dollars we fancy Messrs. Stringer and Towns- 
end could easily go into the American market and purchase 
at least forty, perhaps eighty, novels: i.e., at the rate at 
which we understand they are commonly quoted, fifty dol- 
lars per MS. We would not engage that the quality would 
be — equal to the produce of the author of ‘ Nickleby ;’ 
but in quantity we are confident our townsmen and fellow- 
citizens would not give out.” , 

The Adelphi Theatre.—The departure of Madame 
Celeste, whose leave-taking was publicly accom- 
panied by the substantial adieus of her brother 
and sister performers, has been the means of 
bringing a pleasing and deserving actress, Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, into more prominent notice. 
In the revival of the well-constructed drama of 
Giralda, or the Miller's Wife, a marked improve- 
ment is observable in this young lady’s style of 
performing. She acts with more animation, has 
an intelligent bearing, enunciates her words with 
clearness in the right place and at the right time, 
and her deportment is characterised by a neatness 
and age pee not commonly to be found in the 

region of melodrama. She is well, and we may 
add tenderly, ceo by Mr. Parselle, in whom 
we are glad to welcome a gentleman and a cavalier, 
but she has insufficient scope for her pretty ballads 
or for duets. When we call to mind the many 
lively songs and dances that were executed on these 
boards some fifteen years ago by her mother, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, and the late Mr. John Reeve, under 
the ent of Mr. Yates, it is much to be 


deplored the low comedy actors have little to 
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depend upon at this house but the absurdities of 
dress and the utterance of coarse jokes, intended 
for indecent interpretation, We must, however, 
except Mr. Paul Bedford in these remarks. Whether 
it is that he refines with age, or that Mr. Wright 
and his substitute have taken the shine out of his 
vulgarity, we cannot say. Certain it is, that his 
acting in Giralda and in Good Night, Signor Pan- 
talon, is in the best vein of comedy. This last- 
named piece, with Miss Woolgar as the little 
powdered gentleman in the basket, and Miss 
Fitzwilliam as Columbine, is played to perfection, 
and a long and difficult trio is admirably sung. 
The performances of the past week have also been 
varied by the appearance of a newly-imported 
American actor, Mr. Josh. Spilsbee, in the part ofa 
Yankee Ploughboy. He possesses considerable quali- 
fications for a low comedian. His Yankeeisms were 
uttered with quaintness, and elicited roars of 
laughter. Here again, however, we must remon- 
strate against the excessive coarseness and vul- 
garity of the part; it is a reiteration of broad 
slang and irreverent jokes from beginning to end. 
As Dogberry would say, ‘‘it is most tolerable, and 
not to be endured.” 


Mr. James Richardson.—It is with deep regret 
that we have to announce the death of Mr. James 
Richardson, the enterprising African traveller. 
This melancholy event took place on the 4th of 
March last, at a small village called Ungurutua, six 
days distant from. Kouka, the capital of Bornou. 
Early in January he and the companions of his 
mission, Drs. Barth and Ovefweg, arrived at the 
immense plain of Damergou, when, after remain- 
ing a few days, they separated; Dr. Barth pro- 
ceeding to Kanu, Dr. Overweg to Guber, and Mr. 
Richardson taking the direct route to Kouka by 
Zindar. There it would seem his strength began 
to give way, and before he had arrived twelve 
days’ distance from Kouka he became seriously ill, 
suffering much from the oppressive heat of the sun. 
Having reached a large town called Kangarrua, he 
halted for three days, and feeling himself rather 
refreshed, he renewed his journey. After two 
days’ more travelling, during which his weakness 
greatly increased, they arrived at the Waddy 
Mellaha. Leaving this place on the 3rd of March, 
they reached in two hours the village of Ungurutua, 
when Mr. Richardson became so weak that he was 
unable to proceed. In the evening he took a little 
food and tried to sleep, but became very restless, 
and left his tent supported by his servant. He 
then took some tea, and threw himself again on his 
bed, but did not sleep. His attendants having 
made some coffee, he asked for a cup, but had not 
strength to hold it. He repeated several times, 
“T have no strength,” and after having pronounced 
the name of his wife, sighed deeply, and expired 
without a struggle about two hours after midnight. 
Early in the morning the body, wrapped in linen 
and covered with a carpet, was borne to a grave 
which was dug four feet deep under the shade of a 
large tree close to the village, followed by all the 
principal sheiks and people of the district. The 
Sultan of Bornou has given orders that all respect 
and honour shall be paid to the grave of the ill- 
fated British traveller.— Malta Times. 


Literary Discovery.—W e learn from Hanover that 
in the course of a revision of the archives of Celli, 
a box has been found containing a collection of im- 
portant documents from the thirty years’ war—viz., 
part of the private correspondence of Duke George 
of Brunswick-Liineburg, with drafts of his own 
epistles, and original letters from Pappenheim, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Piccolomini. 

Charleston Medical College.—We are glad to learn 
that the Charleston Medical College has established 
a Professorship of Comparative Anatomy; not a 
nominal one, like that created at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of this city a few years 
ago, but a real bona fide professorial chair, with an 
annual course of lectures. The place has been 
offered to the distinguished zoologist, Agassiz, and 
we understand that he has accepted it. This move- 
ment is a real advance in the system of medical 
instruction in America, and the addition of Agassiz 
to the already powerful faculty of the Charleston 








school, will enable that colle owe 

thorough medical elnention aan pa a for 
other institution in the United States N 7 aty 
Literary World. ew York 


Féte Inscriptions.—The following ; 
8. ollowi ipti 
and mottoes, published in the Brussle Hore 
being selected to figure among the decora 
that city during the approaching fetes 
degree of intelligence among the people which ; 
would be well to imitate, on illumination occas) : 
in place of the oft-repeated V.R., P.A., PW. 4, 
** Discovery of diamond cutti i ge 
Sean, of Brages, about 1540. v uae Berken, or 
irst working of a coal mine, at Lidg ‘ 
Foundation of the first Exchange ry hee Mae o =. 
Discovery of the process of barrelling herri iad 


made by Gilles Beukels van H g herrings in 143, 
a of Ostend. eughenvliet ol Jacques 
iscovery of the manufacture of | : 
century. ace, previous to the léth 
Discovery of oil painting by John Van Byok, about 1410 


Greek type first made use of, b Martens 
Alost, in 1301, a a 


Discovery of the Azores, by the Flemish, in 1449. 
ae of the Mississippi, by P. Hennepin, of Ath, in 


tions of 
Mark a 


First Code of maritime laws drawn up at 
or 13th century. P at Damme, 12th 

Chimes invented at Alost, in 1487, 

Construction of the machine of Marly (a wonderful hy. 
drostatical invention), by Sualem Renkin, or Rannekin, of 
Liége, I7th century. , 
Improvements in the engraving of medals and coins, by 
Jean Warin, of Liége, 17th century. : 

Mercator and Ortélius, geographers, 17th century, 

Discovery of the decimal system and a great number of 
important discoveries in statistics and hydrostatics, by 
Simon Stevin, of Bruges, 15th and 16th centuries, : 

Discovery of the island of Madagascar, by Gerard Leroy, 
a Fleming, 15th century. " 

Construction of the first blast-furnaces for converting 
ore into cast iron. 

First commercial school founded at Paris by Belgians, 
in 1763, 

Cotton spinning machines first brought over to the con- 
tinent, by Lievin Bauwers, of Ghent, in 1798. 

The first manufactories of fine cloths established in Lim. 
bourg, 1714. vad 

Discovery of the process of gilding leather, at Malines, 
15th century, 

The first continental network of railways constructed in 
Belgium, 1834. ; 

Discovery of gas for burning, by Minkelers, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Louvain, 1784. 

Introduction of a modern penitentiary system, by Viscount 
Vilain XIII, 1771.” 

The Crystal Palace.—Some time since we referred 
to the good-natured simplicity of the public in 
allowing the huge Wellington Statue to be raised 
to the top of the arch, ‘ just to see how it looked, 
in opposition to the opinions of all competent judges, 
as a warning not tacitly to allow the Crystal Palace 
to be pulled down. Our contemporary Punch has 
a smart satire in the- following lines:— 


‘¢ The Duke on the Arch was raised, in spite 
Of all that the world could say; ; 
And because he stands on an awkward site, 
We of course shall let him stay. — 
‘‘ The Palace of Glass is so much admired, 
Both in Country and in Town, — 
That its maintenance is by all desired : 
So we mean to pull it down. eas 
Nursery Literature.—The cruel and unprincip! 
things sung or said to pune children in so many 
our popular nursery rhymes and tales, Ot 
thing quite surprising. Take the song 0 . 
Jack Horner’—does it not inculcate pe sa oe 
greediness? or, at best, it causes those vices 


regarded with leniency and levity :— 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, : 
Eating a Christmas pie! 
He put in - pomp 
And he pull’d out a plum, 3. 
And eed, «What a good boy am I! 


It may be said that the view he takes of his o¥ 


oodness, or bravery, in this exploit, 1s only meant 
- be humorous, ied in a way that children -_ 
stand; and we have also heard it su ape 
Master Horner had, perhaps, really ea 
boy, and that this pie, so renowned for a - 
was the reward of merit. Admitting 
possible, the fact of his sly and ait a 
getting up into a corner to enjoy his pl 
not to be controverted.—Househ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. br of 
G. S.—We regret that we cannot afford space 


further contributions of Persian try. 
L, D., J. E. F., B. D. received. 
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This day is published, 


THE LILY AND THE 


An Apoloque of the Crystal Palace, 
BY SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S., Avrnor or “Ten THovsanp a-YEar,” &e. 


In Small Octavo, price 5s, 


BEE: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 











Now ready, in imperial 8vo, beautifully printed and elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS IN FIELD & WOOD. 
THE NATURAL ORDERS OR FAMILIES OF BRITISH WILD PLANTS, 
WITH THEIR MORAL TEACHINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


Designed to make Botany simple, and Field and Wood Rambles instructive and “agreeable. 
numerous coloured Engravings by Dicks and JeRrarp, 


BY JOHN THEODORE BARKER, 


ONE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS OF FLOWERS TO “‘ WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS,” 


Tilustrated with 


Barz: BINNS & GOODWIN. Lonnon: WHITTAKER & Co. Eninavron. OLIVER & BOYD. Dvenrwe: J. M‘'GLASHAN. 





Recently published, in Three Vols. 8vo, price 42s, 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND, 


BY WILLIAM THOMPSON, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THR NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF BELFAST, 


“The plan pursued by Mr. Thompson seems to us a judicious one. He has hot given any technical description of 
the bird, nor repeated any of the ordinary details of its habits, except so far as to confirm his own observations, or those 
of his original correspondents. On this account, even the professed ornithologist will find the volume full of novelty and 
interest.” — Atheneum. ; : 

“It contains the precise information which the ornithologist demands, and brings forward topics both of popular 
ind scientific interest. * * * It is a standard work, and will rank with those of our first ornithologists.”—Dudlin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








LOBE INSURANCE, PALL-MALL UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
CORNHILL, LONDON. HER MOST GRACIOUL sisi THE QUEEN, 
. DIRECTORS. : FIELD MARSHAL 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esa., Chairman. HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
WILLIAM TITE, Esa., F.R.S., Deputy-Chairman. K.P., G.C.R., and G.C M.G. 


GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esa., M.P., Treasurer. HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


Henry Alexander, Esc iller, Es . 
» Bsq. Boyd Miller, Esq. vo" . > ARRIT cm arte 4 
rf ; > | on an eh m EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY, Established 
oe Sewanee, =m. Sheffield Neave, Esq. A.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WatErtoo 
M Coo ; | Fowler Neweam, Esq. Pracr, Lonpon. 
William Dent = mag. William Phillimore, Esq. Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
James W Wrochaeta E b- - mC. Plowden, Esq., M.P. The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
PRS. » Esq., M-P., Perea ee agg, A Septennial Division of Profits, inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
Sir L. L. Goldsmid, Bart., F.R lw ‘ns, - ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
, Bart., F.R.S.; Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P. “ helame ravi le » shown in the following ex- 
Hawthorn, Esq. Henry J. Wheeler, Esq. ’ The additions to various Policies are shown in the g 


n, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq | smples :— . 
Richard sag Bene 5 | p 1 Total 
Robert La trt Jones, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. | js. Jeena oom Additions 

monn | Assured. in Assured. in 1851. 
ANurTrpe (893: for FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND 25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2°) Participators 
UPE OOeind the PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND | 35 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £17619 8 in Two 

NTINGENCIES. 45 .. 1838 .. £1000 ., £219 6 6} Septennial 

CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £23519 8] Divisions 
pw en bala up and invested, and entirely independent of the 64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £263 1 3J of Profits. 
Sites mar teen ;' 26 .. 18d .. £1000 .. £49 12 0) Participators 
m the may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, and | 36 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £59 4 9 in One 

; cy of one life surviving another. 46 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. 7713 0 Septennial 
duced rates, and secrt,0F limited periods may be effected at re- | 55. 1844 ., £1000 .. £8313 7| Division 
Imurances on, Tt the least practicable delay. 66 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £9415 8) of Profits. 


on Lives, and Property in Foreign Countries, are : 
chen application at the Company’s Offices, or to their Agents | JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


Policies as | 
an? due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 14th of fag ghd nang AUD SOS ry 


(By Order of the Board) 10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY, 


CCT OHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. | LONDON. ' 
r -- Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £268,000. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, : 


Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 
1,0LD BROAD STREET, LONDON. MICHAELMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
THOMA CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 


SN days after the 29th September; the Renewal Receipts are in the 
S NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Deputy hands of the Agents. 

7 NT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 1ands of the Ag E Se aad 
me of lie ALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances for the whole FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on libera ; 


has recently bee i : no charge for new policies. 
“ou has been made at 21] ico we hoe a materialreduc- |“) 1pE INSURANCE in all its branches. 


Paiicieg HS, or 80 per LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
tated year; and may be applicd to imeronse the cumin. | FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
Winate extinnmediate payment in Cash: or to the reduction and |” Profits, weneeas any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 
OnE. tion of future Premiums. ’ | and at moderate Premiums, sail 
vands of the Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application. 
Peg 2 the whole Son of hen mammans of £000 onl we POO”"ENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
he pee een Ae 6 Sone eee me SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


id off at convenience: by which means £1500 may 
arate Deters wt eh ee See oe ele. | YpITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AS- 
SOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall. 


Security tors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on | 
vr Of Policies effected with this C i | 

V—_ Every variety of assurance business entertained and loans 

granted on good security. 


etOUR Ty ne have eee an adequate value. 
Protected |, o effect Insurances with this Company ; 
an its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred The tables are based on the experience of 62,000 assurers. 
*  withoocieties. Non profit poomtaen See assuring £100. Age 20, £1 11s. 7d.; 30, 
ut participation in Os. 94.; 40, £2 15s. 8d. 
Tates. Pp pation in Profits may be effected ag bo scale, Age 20, £1 14s. 9d.; 30, £2 6s.; 40, £3 Is. 10d. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. | 














i 


W. BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Actuary—G. J. Farnancr, Esq., F.1.A. 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEFKS, Secrerary. 


"FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REcent’s Parxk.— 
(4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Colonel Hall, at Half past 
Three o'clock, on every Saturday until further notice. Admis- 
sion, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


TWXO ~ VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world. 
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CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND. 


PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 

No. 8, King William Street, City, London, send TEAS, 

COFFEES, and SPICES, CARRIAGE FREE, to any part of 
ENGLAND, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 3d., 38. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d. ; 
Rich Rare Souchong, 48.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gun- 
powder, 3s. 6d., 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 8d.; Rare Choice Gunpowder, 
js.; best, 5s. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 

Good Coffee, 10d. and 11d. ; Choice Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d.,and 1s, 3d.; 
best Jamaica, ls. 4d.; best Mocha, now only Is, 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d.and 4d.; Tapioca, 5d. and 6d., best, 7d.; Arrow 
Root, 8d., 10d., Is., 1s. 2d., best, Is. 4d.; Tous les Mois, best, 6d.; 
Cloves, best, 2s. 2d ; Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d. ; 
Cinnamon, best, 4s., Cassia, best, 1s. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, 1s. ; 
White Pepper, best, Is. dd.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 
id. to 2s.4d.; Mustard 5d.,7d.,1s., best, 1s. dd.; Naples Maccaroni, 
6d., 7d., best, 8d. Sugars and Fruits at Wholesale prices. 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William 

Street, City, London. 

*.* Post-office Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office, 

London, 





NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. 


I EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 

Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will inelude every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficient'y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-scasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. 

Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
i PLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to familics, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 














A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


(GZ ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


MECcHIS RAZORS, STROP, AND PASTE 
FOR 11s., 4, Leadenhall Street, London.—Pair of Razors, 
7s.; Strop, 3s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. The Razors warranted, or ex- 
changed if not approved. Those who find engi | pemee and 
difficult will do well to try the above, it being well known that 
MECHI has been eminently successful in rendering shaving an 
easy operation. Superior Shaving Brushes, Naples Soap, and 
every article of first-rate quality for the Toilet. CAUTION.—Do 
not buy any Strop as genuine unless MECHI’S name is on it, 
there being so many counterfeits. Elegant Case of Razors for 
Presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas. Ivory-handled and Scotch 








Strope. 
LOO R Cc LOT H S. 
Best quality, warranted . 26. 6d. per sq. yd. 
xomien sae pw Ee - 28.94. 
mon Floor Clo . 2. 08. 
INDIA MATTING; COCOA, MATTS AND G. 
JOWBTT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD A 
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Re-issue of ‘ The Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
At THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE per VOLUME. 





a 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA 


OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES. 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS BY EMINENT WRITERS, 


BISHOP THIRLWALL, SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. 


Complete in 132 volumes, price NinETEEN Gu1NEas; or, separately, in Sets or Series, price 3s. 6d. each volume, bound in cloth and lettered. 


Messrs. Loneman and Co. having now become the sole proprietors of ‘ Tur Caninet Cyctopxpra,’ have decided on red 
of each Volume, bound in cloth and lettered, to Toreg SHILLINGS and SIxPENcE. 


ucing the price 


Complete Sets, in 132 Volumes, bound and lettered, price NINETEEN GUINEAS. 








The following is a List of the Works contained in ‘Tue Capinet Cyciop£p1A.’ 


1. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sir James Macuureoss : With a Continua- 
tion from a.p. 1572, by W. Wartace and R. Bete. .. ° 10 vols. 35s. 


2. A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By Sir Jonn Henrscurt. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


3. A PRELIMINARY caetainhemee on Oe sided aid al N ane - AL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir Joun Heascuer. .. : 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


4. The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Sir WALTER Goons, Bart. 2 vols. 7s. 
5. The HISTORY of Canavs. By Ge might an. me ate pues or Str. Davin’s 


(Connor Tutatwatt, D.D.) 8 vols. 28s. 
6. The Sseone a ROME, from the Bales Times to the Founding of Constan- 
tinople. .. . 2 vols. 7s, 
7. The HISTORY of the PALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE; ; sougoting a View of 
the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J.C. L. De Sismonpvr. .. 2 vols. 7s. 


8. The HISTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS; or, the Origin, Progress, and 
Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.p. 476 to 1805. By J.C. L. De Sismonvr. .. - 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


9. LIVES of the most Eminent ENGLISH POETS. By Rosgrt Bxtt, 2 vols. 7s. 

10, The HISTORY “ SUGSEA, oom the Restient Posies to & Tresty of Tilsit (1807). 

B y Rosear Beit. +. 3 vols. 10s. 6d, 
1l, A TREATISE on OPTIcs. By Sir Davi ID Siswerne, LL. D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


12, A HISTORY of MARITIME and INLAND DISCOVERY. By W. D. Coorry. 

3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

13. The HISTORY of oaanem, om the waren wortes ¢ to deh Abdioatien of Napo- 
leon. By E. E. Crowe. .. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


14. An ESSAY on PROBABILITIES, oy on their Asien ation to Life Contingencies 


and Insurance Offices. By Avoevsrus pe Moruan, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol, 3s. 6d. 
15. A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By =. aenree, eae, A., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Company, Ireland. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


16. A TREATISE on DOMESTIC ECONOMY, By M. heen, M.R.ILA. 
2 vols. 7s. 


17. LIVES of the BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By Dr. Dcyuam, Rozgrt Brut, Ke. 
2 vols. 7s. 


8, The HISTORY of DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. By Dr. Dvnwam. 


3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

19. The BASSE va “ GEEAt Sentai, By ae. Dunnam, Roperr 

Bait, &e. +. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
20. A HISTORY of EUROPE outee the MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. Dcunuam. 

4 vols. lds. 


21. The HISTORY of POLAND, from the Earliest Period to 1830, By Dr. Dunnam. 


1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
22. The HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Dr. Dunuam. 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 


23, The HISTORY of the GERMANIC EMPIRE. By Dr. Dunnam. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


24. The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA, from the Discovery of 
America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency in 1829. By the Rey. H. Fensr 8. 
2 vols. 7s. 

25. A TREATISE on the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, nay ee anf INSTITU. 
TIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosnnoxz, &e. 2 vols. 7s. 


LIVES of the STATESMEN of the COMMONWEALTH of EN GLAND. With an 
Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. Ry Joun Forster, Esq. With 


original Portraits of 77m a, Range, -— wee, and an sestegions Scene after a Picture 
by Cattermole. ee . ** 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 


The above five animes Mr. Forster's portion of 
26. LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH STATESMEN, adh = James MacxkIn- 
rosm, the Right Hon. T. P. Covarznay, and Joun Fonstzn, Esq. ° - 7 vols. 24s. 6d. 


27. LIVES of os aot Suit MILITARY COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gusio, M.A. .. . 3 vols. 10s. 6d, 


28. The HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS, fro th I 
the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By Tuomas Cottey Brena p Se & Ge rae és. 


20. The PRINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVE d 
the Rev. J. 8. Huxstow, M.A., F.L.S. .. PHYSIOLOGICAL es td 


*," A Detailed Analytical Catalogue of the Re-issue of ‘THE Capinet CycLorepia’ may be had vs Messrs, LoNGMAN and Co.; and of al 








London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and ‘LONGMANS 


30, The HISTORY of SWITZERLAND, from the Earliest Period to ore 


vol. 3s. 6. 
31, A TREATISE on the MANUFACTURES in METAL. By Jouy Hotes 


3 vols. 10s. 6d, 

32. LIVES of the anaet Muninent haere SSATESENS. By G. P. R. Jamas and 

E. E. Crowe. .. + 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 
33. A TREATISE on MECH AN ICs. By Crgtata Kaena wa Dr. LARDNER. 

1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


34. OUTLINES of HISTORY, oom the sonmanes aon to the Abdication of Napo- 


leon. By THomas Keraurtry. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
35. A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. » D. Lamune, LL. D., F. B.S. 1 vol. 3s, 6d, 
36, A TREATISE on GEOMETRY, and its Application to the Arts, By Dr. Larpyne, 


1 vol. 3s. 6d 
37. A TREATISE on HEAT. By Dr. Larpner. ° 1 vol, 3s, 6d, 
38. A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 


By Dr. Larpynn. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

39. A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and MET EOROLOGY. By 
Dr. Larpner, D.C.L., F.R.S., and C. V. Warker, Secretary to the Electrical Society. 2 vols. 7s 


40. LIVES of the pei Eminent LITERARY MEN of ITALY, aram, and POR- 


TUGAL. By Mrs. Sueccey, Sir D. Brewster, James Montcomery, Xe. . 3 vols. 10. 6d. 


41. The HISTORY of SESS, oan = auton ay a that Realm down to its 
last Chief. By Tuomas Moore. ‘a 4 vols. lis. 


42. The CHRONOLOGY of HISTORY: isin Tables, Calcul: ations, and State- 
ments, indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of Historical Events, and of Public and Priv oy 
Documents, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Sir Harnis Nicoras. 1 vol. 3s. 


43. A TREATISE on ews "7 onan Puma, ’. R.S., G.S.,  Professar of 
Geology, King’s College, London. ‘ vols. 7s 


44. The HISTORY of NATUR: AL PHILOSOPHY, daa the Earliest Periods to te 
Present Time. bi ar | Power, A.M., Savilian Professor ‘of Mathematics in the a tenga 
Oxford. .. Pe Aa 1 vol. 3 


45. A TREATI SE on ‘the ‘MANU FACTURES of PORCEL AIN ont nar By 
G R. Porter, Esq., F.R 8. oe : vo 


46. A eervenees on the MANUFACTURE of SILK. By 6, R. “Ponts, Esq., 


1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
P.R.S. 
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